SOUTHERN 


Every One the 
12,000,000 PEOPLE 


identified with the growing, ginning, shipping, manufacturing 
and selling of cottons in the United States can help to make 


NATIONAL 
COTTON 


the biggest merchandising success of 1931. 


Do your share. Spur those around you into action. Urge 
your business associates, your employes, your customers and 
the merchants in your community to boost cottons. There is 
work for everybody, and if everybody works, success is sure. 

See how many of the 932 major uses of cotton you can help 
to promote during June 1-6. The time is right. Exceptional 
values prevail in all kinds of cotton goods. 


THE COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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‘HIGH SPOTS IN CHEMICAL HISTORY 


CHLORINE 


No. 3 of a series of advertise- 
ments tracing the development 


and uSeS of modern chemicals 


OW to use most effectiy ely the powerful oxidizing 
H and germ-destroying properties of chlorine... 
how to make it most serviceable and safe for mankind 
been the chief concern of pr wressive pre wlucers 
eversince chlorine first became an article of commerce. 

Scheele, the Swedish pharmacist, discovered chlo- 
rine in 1774; Sir Humphrey Davy in 1810 proved that 
it was an element; but it remained for Michael l'araday 
shortly after to liquefy the greenish-yellow gas and 
thereby suggest modern methods of distribution. 

First used commercially in the form of bleaching 
powder, chlorine played an important part in the 
development of English textile processes. Then came 
the discovery that the powerful sterilizing properties 
of chlorine could be conveniently and effectively used 
in the purification of water supplies. Since about 1910, 
when liquefied chlorine gas in cylinders was first 
offered in commercial quantities, the useful applica- 
tions of chlorine have multiplied rapidly and many 
thousands of tons are now consumed each year in 
industry and in the field of sanitation. 

Perhaps the most outstanding recent improvement 
in the development of chlorine is the introduction 
of Mathieson HTH 


chlorite containing 65% of available chlorine. This 


a stable concentrated hypo- 


new chlorine-carrier has nearly twice the strength of 


Great Structures Rest on Strong Foundations 


SERVICE 


RESOURCES | RESEARCH 


MATHIESON CHEMI 


Soda Ash ... Caustic Soda ... Bicarbonate of Soda...HTH (Hypoch!orite)...Liquid Chlorine... 
Bleaching Powder... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua...PURITE (Fused Soda Ash)...Solid Carbon Dioxide 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Philads Iphia 
Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Saltville, Va. 
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scientist first liquefied chlorine gas 


the best grades of commercial bleaching powder and 
marks a far-reaching step in nearly a century of effort 
to improve the distribution of chlorine and make 
its application simpler, safer and more convenient. 


HTH was made commercially available through the technical 
skill and resourcefulness of the Mathieson organization work- 
ing to widen the usefulness of chlorine. Years of service, both 
to American industry and to sanitary authorities, have placed 
Mathieson in the forefront as a producer and shipper of liquid 


chlorine and chlorine products. 


Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 


Warchouse stocks at all Distributing Centers 


Michael Faraday in his laboratory at the Royal Institution, London, where the famous English 
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WHEN BUSINESS REVIVES, MILLS 


CAUGHT WITH OBSOLETE LOOMS 


WILL A TLY 


ewer looms with higher efficiency, 
producing the same yardage as larger 
units of old looms, give the owners a 
distinct operating advantage. Looms 
from our new family embodying pre- 
cision construction are now lowering 


costs in numerous mills...and yours? 


a 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS WOOLENS CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown Paterson Philadelphia WORCESTER-PROVIDENCE S.B. Alexander, So. Mgr., Charlotte 
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the fate of 


OOR YARN plays havoc with the best run- 
ning production schedule. To get the most out 


of your mill and keep it running continuously, you 
need strong, fast weaving yarn that will run on a 
practical non-stop basis. 

Both fabric and hosiery mills rate Enka yarn A-1. 
Its strength and its freedom from broken filaments 
increase production and they assure a satisfactory 
finished product. There are no weak spots, 
no yellow threads to take the dye unevenly, no 
sagging, no stretching. 

You cant buy better yarn than Enka. Join the quality 
group of operators now using it in high grade, 
successtul fashion fabrics. To quote from a recent 
letter: “This yarn we have already warped and 
slashed and are pleased to advise you that the 
running qualities were as good, if not better, than 
similar yarn which we have been using. It might 
also be of interest to you to know that your 150-24 
as well as your 300-42 is running very nicely.” 
Our technical department will give you ideas and 
constructive help beyond mere raw materials. lf 
there is any question in your mind as to the merits 
of our yarn, we will put on a trial run at your 


own mill with one of our technical men in charge. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
271 Church Street, New York City 
Asheville, N. C. * Providence, R. }. 
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Webb Law Export Associations 
and lextiles 


BY F. A. COLT 


Textile Export Association of the United States 


T would seem advisable to explain at the outset that 

you will hear very little of actual experience regarding 
this Association as it is one of the youngest of the so- 
called Webb Law export associations but it may be of 
interest to know why so important an industry as ours 
postponed forming an export association until recently. 

It could be claimed from official figures that textiles 
show, or have shown until very recently, the greatest 
value in exports of any industry in the United States, but 
this would be misleading as the larger part of such ex- 
ports consists of raw cotton. However, such cotton mill 
products as are represented in our association, which 
does not include hosiery, underwear, ready made gar- 
ments, etc., showed exports.in 1929 of about $100,000,- 
000. 


It is necessary for me to digress for a few moments and 
refer to The Cotton-Textile Institute, of which I am a 
staff member. This Institute was formed in 1926 by 
important mill interests located principally in New Eng- 
land and in the South. It was fortunate in securing as 
its first president Walker D. Hines, whose valuable ex- 
perience as director general of railroads and in other im- 
portant official and private positions, provided the quali- 
fications needed. In October, 1929, in response to Mr. 
Hines’ request that he be relieved of the more exacting 
duties of president of the Institute, George A. Sloan, 
former secretary, was elected president, although Mr. 
Hines has continued to serve the organization in an im- 
portant advisory capacity as chairman of the board. 

In the fall of 1928 I was delegated by Mr. Hines to 
gather all possible facts concerning the export branch 
of our industry. This research included discussions with 
executives and export managers of mills, selling agents, 
exporting converters, export shipping houses, represen- 
tatives of the United States Department of Commerce, 
and bankers engaged in export financing. The study in- 
cluded export credit guarantees in the principal Euro- 
pean countries and export credit insurance methods in 
this country. From these reports in Janurary, 1929, Mr. 
Hines compiled an analysis of some features of our cotton 
textile export situation. 

Practically all problems in our industry are very much 


York. 


ditions. 


*Address before National Foreign Trade Convention in New 


complicated through the great number of individual units 
engaged, about 1,500 mill concerns producing cotton piece 
goods and yarns of a total sales value of about $1,500,- 
000. Exports account for somewhat less than 7 per cent 
of this total, over 85 per cent of which go to Canada, 
South and Central America, West Indies and the Philip- 
pines. China has practically ceased as a market and 
India has been of little importance but of some potential 
value though at present confused by political circum- 
stances. South Africa, Australia, Egypt and Netherland 
East Indies, are also markets of fair importance. Some 
part of the products of nearly all important mills in this 
industry are exported but methods vary, many of them 
having direct export departments in New York either 
under their own names. or that of commission houses 
which are their selling agents. These commission houses 
are a very important branch of the cotton textile indus- 
try, most of them furnishing banking facilities to their 
mill accounts. Others are sources of supply for inde- 
pendent and converting exporters. 


In considering the obstacles to be overcome in en- 
deavoring to increase exports, the Institute’s analysis 
notes— 


Excessive number of concerns engaged in independent 
exporting of cotton goods. 


With many export concerns, lack of proper or adequate 
representation in the particular foreign market and con- 
sequent lack of local knowledge of credit and other con- 
This is improving with experience as markets 
become developed. 

Unnecessary price competition between various Ameri- 
can exporters which frequently reduces prices below the 
necessities of the competition of European or other ex- 
porters. 


Lack of a definite export policy by producers. Often 
interest in exports drops as soon as domestic market im- 
proves. Tendency to use, in measuring export policies 
and profits, the same yardstick as is employed for domes- 
tic business. 


MULTIPLICITY OF SELLING AGENCIES 


There are about fifty competing concerns ‘of impor- 
tance engaged in direct cotton piece goods export selling. 
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There are several hundred other exports in New York 
and other shipping ports, including cities near Canada 
and cities within comparatively easy reach of West 
Indies, Mexico and Central America, but most of these 
are small exporters. Much confusion arises in important 
export markets through the large number of salesmen 
and agents offering cotton textiles from this country. 


These criticisms do not apply to all export houses. 
Some have had long experience in this trade and are 
adequately represented in foreign markets. Our analysis 
recommended the importance of concentration of export 
business into fewer hands. Recently our largest com- 
mission house merged practically all of its direct export 
business with the corporation which has for years been 
the largest independent exporter of cotton goods in this 
country. This latter concern is represented in foreign 
markets by experienced salaried employees devoting 
themselves exclusively to this business. 

Among other recommendations Mr. Hines pointed out 
the merits of forming export associations working under 
the Webb-Pomerene act. Executives of important com- 
mission houses became interested and brought it to the 
attention of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of which they were members. 


At that time there was not enough interest among the 
textile exporters to warrant an attempt to organize for 
the purpose of making radical changes in export methods 
or incurring any considerable expense. The Association 
referred to, composed of mill selling agents, offered its 
rooms for meetings and the services of its force. About 
one-half of the important cotton goods exporters in New 
York City are mill selling agents with direct export de- 
partments and other members of their associations are 
sources of supply for other export houses. 


The membership of the Export Association is confined 
to any person, firm or corporation doing business within 
the United States and engaged in the exportation of tex- 
tiles and has at present a membership of forty-four con- 
cerns representing approximately 75 per cent of the total 
cotton goods exports of this country and a considerably 
larger percentage of the exports from this city. 


The first president, Floyd W. Jefferson, is a leading 
commission merchant and the vice-president, A. G. 
Kempf, is vice-president of the largest export house pre- 
viously referred to. I have the title of secretary, without 
the usual secretarial overwork. This permits me to/at- 
tend meetings and keep the Cotton-Textile Institute in 
touch with export developments as naturally its officers 
takes a great interest in this important part of our indus- 
try. 


AIMS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The aims of this Association are— 

“To study the wants of all markets and make such 
merchandise as is desired, rather than follow the old 
standard of trying to sell what we manufacture. 

“To study more closely existing competition in all 
markets where goods are sold and by the quality of the 
cotton and of cotton textile products rather than by price 
competition, regain such markets as formerly traded with 
us. Moreover, an effort will be made to gain new mar- 
kets and to develop and enlarge our field of activity in all 
markets that we are now dealing with. 

“To assist in the elimination and adjustment of 
troubles or misunderstandings that may arise between 
buyer and seller. 


“T’> further the friendliest relations between our cus- 
tomers’ countries and the United States of America. 
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“To assist in the reduction of such costs as communi- 
cation, transportation, freight, aviation and cables. 


‘To give such general information about the market, 
crops and statistics as may frunish valuable information 
to foreign buyers. 

“It is to be distinctly understood that this association 
is not a merchandising organization in any sense of the 
word, but that trading is wholly in the hands of member 
companies, and will be done directly by them as here- 
tofore. 


“It is hoped that the endeavors of the association, par- 
ticuarly in promoting the exchange of information among 
its members will result in increasing the production and 
sale of a larger variety of style merchandise and special 
construction suitable for the foreign market.” 

It was felt that a standardization of selling terms to 
various countries would be most helpful to the members 
of the Association as well as less discriminatory to their 
customers and this matter has been a subject for investi- 
gation through membership groups which represent vari- 
ous classifications of exported goods. Material progress 
has been made toward such standardization. Other mat- 
ters of importance are developing and will be taken up 
for group or association action and it is evident that the 
better acquaintance and closer contact of competitors, is 
already improving their relationships and some abuses 
have been corrected through frank discussion by princi- 
pals of member export houses. Altogether a more friend- 
ly atmosphere has been created through the formation 
of this Export Association. 

I have found through long experience as a member 
of various trade associations, that one of the most help- 
ful results has come from competitors getting acquainted 
and when mutual confidence has thus been established 
misunderstandings have often been cleared up and rela- 
tions made which have been profitable as well as agree- 
able. 


ASSOCIATION Metuop Has Reat ADVANTAGES 


The previous speakers have done full justice to the 
advantages of Webb Law associations and I have en- 
deavored to explain without too much criticism why our 
industry was so long in taking advantage of the privileges 


offered. In conclusion I will interject a personal note in. 


the nature of an appeal to such members-of trade asso- 
ciations, including our own, as are yet doubtful of their 
value and waiting to be shown. Well, it is difificult for 
associations, no matter how well managed, to show during 
the first few years enough definite results to convince 
such critics, so I urge all members who hear or read my 
message not to expect too much at the start from a co- 
operative movement that includes those who have pre- 
viously been donducting their business affairs along in- 
dividualistic lines. Don’t look for quick, important re- 
sults when your Association prescribes for chronic trade 
diseases. Endeavor to be satisfied with some improve- 
ment though sometimes it may be two steps forward and 
one backward, and encourage efficient officials: in our 
organization they serve without remuneration so are en- 
titled to encouragement. I heartily concur, and I trust 
all of you do, in the statement recently made by the able 
Chicago merchant, also president of the National Dry 
Goods Association, who said, “The common problems of 
industry, trade and finance will never be solved by in- 
dividual effort. They must be made the subject of re- 
search by our great trade organizations. Such studies 
must furthermore be supplemented by intelligent, co- 
operative action in an attempt to carry out the findings 
and conclusions so reached.” 


| 
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> IS HIGH-VOLUME NEWS! 


Successful with Storyk 
Made of Du Pont Spun Staple 
by TRIPPE BARKER & CO 


BROTHERS .. proclaimed 


without question a leader among 


for this cloth. We call it to your atten- 
tion for several reasons: 


1—Veloric is made entirely of Du Pont 
Rayon Staple—spun. 


is a shantung-weight individual 
in popular priced fields as the transparent 


velvet is among expensive fabrics. 


3—This new weave is equally smart, printed 


or plain. 
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4—In the first two months of its existence it 


has already gained impressive volume. 


Du Pont Rayon Staple—spun—is anew 
thing. Only a few of its possibilities 
have been worked out. Explore this 
new yarn field. Be ready to feature it 
in staple weaves next fall. 

For further information, write Fabric 


Development Service, Du Pont Rayon 
Company, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


IN AMERICA, DU PONT IS THE ONLY MAKER OF RAYON STAPLE FOR SPINNING 


Some Common Problems of the 


Cotton Planter and Spinner 


* 


BY DONALD COMER 


President Avondale Mills 


E are not here tonight to think about cotton. Its 

history begins with the history of India. Its spin- 
ning is one of the oldest of the arts. People all over the 
world have a vital interest in its growing—its spinning 
its uses. Henry Grady at Dallas, Texas, fifty years ago 
said of our cotton: 

“Not the fleeces that Jason sought can rival the rich- 
ness of this plant which unfurls its banners in our fields. 
It is gold the instant it puts forth its tiny shoot. The 
showers that whisper to it are heard around the world. 
The trepass of a worm upon its green leaf means more to 
England than the advance of the Russians upon her 
Asiatic outposts. Its fiber is current in every bank. The 
dominion of our King is established forever. This prince- 
ly revenue assured to us not for one year but for all 
time to come. It is the heritage which God gave us when 
he arched our skies, established our mountains, girded 
us with the ocean, tempered the sunshine, and measured 
the rain, our and our childrens forever.” 

That was fifty years ago. Fifty years ago we furnish- 
ed three-fourths of the cotton consumed outside of the 
United States. Today less than 40 per cent. Cotton 
today is a world plant. 

In the last half of the 18th century England first de- 
veloped the power driven cotton spindle. In 1744 she 
tried to create a monopoly by making unlawful the ex- 
portation of this machinery. In this she failed and in a 
few years we were spinning cotton, the first small mill 
being erected in Rhode Island. 

The modern world prides itself that we can make a 
pound of cotton and spin it into a thread a thousand 
miles long. We pride ourselves on our beautiful cotton 
fabrics, their styles and colors but when Pizzaro went to 
Peru in the 16th century, he dug up mummies of a 
people who had come and gone long before the Aztees, 
bodies buried before the time of Christ, and wrapped 
around them was cotton cloths of beautiful design and 
color made of yarns spun as evenly and smoothly as our 
best today. 

In 1790 Charleston together with the ports of Virginia 
received more commerce than did Pennsylvania, New 
York and all New England. 

In 1793 Ely Whitney invented the cotton gin, the 
South turned to cotton and slavery—the North to trading 
and manufacturing. Webster changed from free trade 
to protection, Calhoun from protection to free trade and 
by 1820 while the shipping into Charleston had remained 
at a stand still New York alone had increased her com- 
merce seventy times. Then came the Civil War. From 
then until now this natural heritage has continued to be 
a stumbling block instead of the stepping stone it should 
have been. What has happened. 

Here in the South is the cheapest land values, the 
lowest per capita wealth, the scantiest industrial progress, 
the largest per cent of illiteracy. Let me quote some of 
our recent visitors. Carl Williams of the Federal Farm 
Board last year was in Birmingham. He said: “Birming- 


*Address at the Cotton Festival at Dallas, Texas. 
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ham is perhaps the South’s richest city but twenty miles 
from your city in any direction there are struggling farm- 
ers, living in the starkest poverty of anywhere in the 
United States outside of the New York slums.” 

Miss Anne McCormick last spring wrote for the New 
York Times: “The South; A Fabric of Cotton.” She 
quotes Dr. Carl Taylor of North Carolina who refers to 
the tenant cotton farms of the South as the great rural 
slums of America stating that they represent the lowest 
level of American life. 

She further says: “What most strikes the explorer in 
the cotton country is that it makes so many poor and 
no few rich. Producing 60 per cent of the world’s cotton 
supply, engaging at least a third of the entire population 
in growing this staple and a third of the industrial popu- 
lation in the textile mills, the South not only has an 
income status far below that of the rest of the country 
but that status is due as much to:scarcity of great in- 
comes as to prevalence of low wages. It is true that 
many of the vanished fortunes of the Old South were 
founded on cotton. At intervals since, particularly during 
the World War, and immediately after, it was a highly 
profitable business. But over long periods, as today, the 
growers struggle with a poverty the grumbling wheat 
farmer never knew. The manufacturer prospers only 
by contrast. His profits and style of living are modest 
compared to those milked out of other industries. Neither 
in power nor wealth are those cotton barons on the scale 
set by the magnates of steel or copper, oil or automobiles. 
For cotton is something more than a crop or an industry; 
it is a dynastic system, with a set of laws and standards 
always under assault and peculiarly resistant to change. 
It is a map maker, trouble maker, history maker.” 

When William Green was in Alabama last year he 
spoke of the deplorable condition of the Southern farmer 
and quoted statistics to show that the annual income of 
the average farmer is approximately $250.00 and said: 
‘When the farmer can get the right price for his cotton 
he can buy the things that the A.F.O.L. is interested in 

Miss McCormick says: “When William Green made his 
organizing trip through the South this spring in behalf 
of the American Federation of Labor he was shocked to 
discover an American rural population to whom an indus- 
trial wage of $10.00 a week represented more money 
than they had ever seen. He realized that from such a 
water level you cannot develop much pressure for higher 
wage scale. Yet there is no such loud noise about the 
farmer’s dollar in the South: as there is in the West. 
One reason is that the two political parties do not fight 
over the Southern farmer; some one should tell him how 
the competitive system works in politics. The third and 
all-sufficient reason is that for all shouting purposes there 
isn’t any farmer’s dollar in the South.” 

It is surprising then when she says of these farmers: 
“Like a gold rush they have descended to the mill villages 
of the Piedmont. In these factories the highlander first 
meets that other defeated farmer, the low lander strug- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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~BRETON 


MINEROL 


PRODUCTS 
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FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS... 


industries, lubricating oils and greases. 


Whenever a special need arose, we made it our special 
task to provide the proper lubricant for that particular 
purpose. 


When the wool spinning industry found difficulty in ob- 
taining oils for wool that were uniform in quality, free from 
danger of spontaneous ignition, and would scour out, leav- 
ing a clean, sweet fabric, we originated BRETON OILS 
for WOOL. 


When the leather tanners demanded better, clearer 
leathers, free from stains and of stronger fibre, BRETON 
OILS for LEATHER was our answer. 


In the cotton mill, a dripless machine lubricant that would 
not require heat to melt, and would not increase the start- 


ing torque, was needed. BRILLIANT OIL AX was our reply. 


The development of the steam turbine required a better 


oil; . . our ENDURANCE Brand TURBOIL has run nearly 


twenty years without replacement. 


The demand for odorless silk-like finish on cotton fabrics 


was met with the product . . BRETON MINEROL F. 


For the heavy-duty twisting of cords for tire manufacture, 
a grease was needed, that would lubricate the traveler 
over 1200 miles at one application. BRETON TWISTER 


RING GREASE does just this. 


When Uncle Sam needed, during the War, something to 
get his ships into the water quickly and surely, we devel- 
oped for him . . PARAGON LAUNCHING STEARINE 


and GREASE. 


Then . . when the cotton spinner. demanded better con- 
ditions in his mill . . cleaner cotton and better yarn, we 
naturally interested ourselves and developed the "BRETON 
MINEROL" PROCESS. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 


our business has been, to manufacture and supply to the 
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Some Common Problems of the Cotton 
Planter and Spinner 
(Continued from Page 8) 
gling up from the coastal plains, to exchange his mule 
and plow for a machine tenders jobs. However, thin and 
precarious the pay envelop of the unskilled industrial 
worker, it can never be as thin and uncertain as the 
living either mountaineer or plainsman was able to pull 
out of the land.” 

The South is interested today in that leadership which 
will make farming more tolerable, which will slow down 
the rush from farm to industry into a more ordered pro- 
cession, and which will make less than the industrial pay 
envelop, and all three of these problems are tied together 
and will work out together. 

Oscal Wells, who came to us from your State, who is 
president of our First National Bank in Birmingham, 
recently addressed the Southern Society in New York. 
He said: 

“Is the South to throw itself into a scramble for 
wealth and power inforgetfulness of all else, or is it to 
control this expansion and enrichment? Is Southern in- 
dustry to wax strong and great, without giving thought 
to the problems which have attended he advance of the 
machine elsewhere? Is a culture, past-speaking dear, is 
a tradition, touched with the most precious beauty, to be 
slighted or cast aside? Is it possible, in fine, for the 
South to attain a full industrial stature, without serious 
damage to its soul, without spurning its heritage? 

“Will you be astonished, if, with the most perfect sin- 
cerity, | should tell you that the South is engaged in just 
such an adaptation? 

“It is for this reason that cotton mill men in the 
South have gone so far towards the elimination of night 
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work for women and children. I know that cynics will 
say this reform came under the stress of an unescapable 
adjustment. Of course, it is good business. But who, in 
the light of history, will dare to maintain that good busi- 
ness has not always worked to undo wrong?”’ 

What do people say are some of the troubles? In 
Atlantic City this month F. E. Murphy, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, told the delegates of the U. 5. 
Chamber of Commerce, that the sow, the cow, and the 
hen, are the three prosperity items in the Northwest; and 
remember, he said that this success came without any 
government aid. 

Before the same group James C. Stone, chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, said: ““‘Land equalization, reforesta- 
tion, study of natural advantages of one locality over 
another, study of efficient production of all crops, and 
the making possible for co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions, which will enable the producer to obtain more of 
the consumers dollars for the produce he has grown.” 

Dealing more specifically with cotton—In south Ala- 
bama in the public square of the city of Enterprise the 
farmers have erected a momument to the boll weevil. 
Why? Because he forced them from a one crop program 
and that section has now become the hog and hominy 
section of Alabama. 

W. L. Clayton tells us that we have allowed the stand- 
ard of our American cotton to become lowered. E. F. 
Creekmore, general manager of the American Cotton 
Co-operative Association in April said: “One of the prime 
factors in the decreased consumption of American cotton 
is the continued deterioration of the quality of American 
cotton and the improved quality of foreign growths. Yet 
some would have the public believe the Federal Farm 


(Continued on Page 12) 


we have 600 to sell. 


beams per loom. 


door. Write for circular. 


Draper Model “E” Automatic 32 in. Looms 


$25.00 Each 


These looms are ‘in first-class condition. 


ridiculously low price because narrow looms are not in great demand and 


Two-thirds of these looms have Lacey Tops and the rest have Dwight 
Spring Tops. They have Roper let offs, worm take up, 28 Bobbin Batteries, 
feeler motions, two bank warp stop motions, auxiliary shafts and 1%” 


We also have hundreds of items of modern Textile Machinery. An oppor- 
tunity which comes only once in an economic cycle is knocking at your 


Thorndike Company 


West Warren, Mass. 


They are being sold at this 
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Complete Plans for Concord Pageant 


Concord, N. C.—Arrangements have been practically 
completed and the city is alive with enthusiasm on the 
eve of the brilliant pageant, “The Voice of Cotton,” to 
be staged at Webb Field Thursday and Friday nights. 

Work on the huge theater is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, and facilities will permit the most modern methods 
of stagecraft, persons in charge of arrangements promise. 

Lighting effects never before used in a theater will add 
to the color of the presentation; one of the largest musi- 
cal accompaniment organizations will render selections 
and play the score to the pageant; dance ensembles cre- 
ated by Gene Trader, in charge of the production, will 
delight the audience, and costumes of every style imagin- 
able in cotton texture will dazzle spectators. 

More than 1,000 persons will constitute the cast for 
the spectacular production. 

A brilliant display of fireworks will also be used. 

Miss Coltrane reports a continuous stream of applica- 
tions for tickets, and hundreds of out-of-town visitors are 
expected for the event, termed the greatest of its kind 
in the history of the city. Many boxes have been reserv- 
ed for notables of city, State and National prominence. 
It has been said, and indications are two capacity audi- 
ences will witness the pageant. 


Stockholders Approve Combed Yarn 
Merger 


Gastonia, N. C.—Approval of plans for consolidating 
14 combed yarn mills and the purchase of six other mills 
to be controlled by the merger was voted by stockholders 
at a special meeting here on Tuesday. 

The stockholders of the 14 mills unanimously approved 
the resolution adopted by the directors last month, this 
being the last step necessary to complete organization 
plans for the merger. Purchase of the six mills to add 
to the group was also authorized by the stockholders. 

These 20 mills are to form the consolidated company 
to be known as Textiles, Incorporated. The company is 
to have an authorized capital of $17,500,000 and will 
control 300,000 spindles. Of the capital stock, $10,- 
000,000 will be outstanding when the initial merger is 
completed and the additional “capital is to handle the 
purchase of other mills, including mercerizing units, which 
are expected to be added to the group. 


The 14 mills are as follows: Arkray Mills, Inc., Arling- 
ton Cotton Mills, Cora Cotton Mills, Elizabeth Mills, 
Inc., Gray Mfg. Co., Merco Mills, Inc., Mutual Cotton 
Mills, Myers Mills, Inc., Myrtle Mills, Inc., Osceola 
Mills, Inc., Priscilla Mills, Inc., Seminole Cotton Mills, 
Victory Yarn Mills and the Winget Yarn Mills. The 
six mills which it is proposed that the merger concern 
shall acquire are Dilling Cotton Mills, Flint Mfg. Co.., 
Helen Yarn Mills, Lockmore Cotton Mills, Ridge Mills. 
Inc., and Wymojo Yarn Mills. 


The plan of merger is based on an exchange of stock 
of the merged concern. Each of the plants was recently 
appraised and common stock will be issued for the ap- 
praised value of plant assets, with 7 per cent preferred 
stock to be exchanged for net working capital. 

Under the terms of the merger agreement the following 
directors are to serve for the merged concern until the 
next annual meeting of the stockholders: A. G. Myers, 
J. H. Separk, C. C. Armstrong, J. L. Gray, A. K. Winget, 
5. N. Boyce and R. G. Rankin. The proposed board is 
for organization purposes and provision is made for the 
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addition of other members, after the new concern gets 
into operation. 

It is expected that organization plans will be completed 
»y June | and that officers will be elected within the 
next few days. A. G. Myers, it is generally believed, is 
to be president of the company. 

The new concern will be equipped to manufacture 
every number and description of combed yarn now mar- 
keted, and it is contemplated that at an early date facili- 
ties will be acquired for mercerizing and finishing the 
output of the mills, so that every process in the manu- 
facture of the finished yarn will be controlled by the 
one company. It is also contemplated to organize im- 
mediately a subsidiary selling organization to market 
the company’s products. 

The merger of these various mills and their operation 
as a unit should result in marked economies both in the 
manufacture and sale of the combed yarn which the 
company will produce. The elimination of the manu- 
facture of excess yarn numbers in many of the mills, 
the standardization and volume purchasing of supplies 
and cotton, the elimination of selling commissions, are 
among the many economies which it is expected to effect 
by the merger. 


Gov. Gardner Proclaims National Cotton 
Week 


The following: proclamation has just been issued by 
Hon. O. Max Gardner, Governor of North Carolina: 

“Whereas, the first week in June has been set aside as 
‘National Cotton Week,’ sponsored by the U. S.. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce and various textile 
organizations including the American Cotton Manufac- 
turing Association and the Cotton-Textile Institute, and 

“Whereas, the same period has already been proclaim- 
ed as ‘Made-in-North Carolina Week’ whose celebration 
has the same significance to all industries of the State as 
the national movement has for cotton, making it fitting 
and convenient that both occasions should be observed 
simultaneously in North Carolina, and 

“Whereas, the primary purpose of ‘National Cotton 
Week’ is to accelerate the demand for cotton goods and 
other cotton products, the effects of which will reach more 
intimately and more extensively the people of North Car- 
olina and the South than the rest of the Nation because 
this section leads not only in the production of the raw 
staple but also in converting the fiber into finished prod- 
ucts. 

“Now, therefore, I, O. Max Gardner, Governor of 
North Carolina, proclaim the week of June 1-6 as ‘Na- 
tional Cotton Week’ in North Carolina and urge upon the 
people the importance of exerting every reasonable effort 
to contribute to the success of the program. We owe, in 
gratitude to those who offer to help us solve one of our 
greatest problems, our most earnest co-operation in the 
movement, aside from the material benefits we may ex- 
pect to receive therefrom. There is not a citizen of the 
State whose life is not influenced in some manner by the 
condition of the cotton market and cotton industry since 
the staple is a major farm crop and its fabrication is the 
largest of our industries from standpoint of number of 
workers supported, investment in plants, and wages paid 
employees. ‘Nationat Cotton Week’ draws attention to 
the fact that the general public will be able to purchase 
its needs in cotton goods at the lowest price level for 
fifteen years; and it also recognizes forward steps in sty]- 
ing and designing by the cotton mills during the last two 
years, which are said almost to equal that of the last two 
decades combined.” 
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Some Common Problems of the Cotton 
Planter and Spinner 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Board is entirely responsible for the trend towards in- 
creased consumption of foreign growths.” 

David R. Coker, president of Coker’s Pedigreed Seed 
Company and one of South Carolina’s most valued citi- 
zens, says—‘Scrub seed, scrub live’ stock and scrub 
methods are largely what has brought many Southern 
farmers into their desperate situation. Clear thinking and 
courageous action are needed to redeem our splendid 
country.” 


Governor Gardner of North Carolina says: “I believe 
that the use of scrub seed causes perhaps a greater loss 
to the farmer than any other single factor in production. 
The cost of producing a crop is practically the same 
whether pure bred seeds of high quality or a common run 
of seeds are used.” 


I am here tonight to tell our farmers with all my might 
that the Southern spinner is vitally tied up with your 
problems, that he is your friend. 

At our convention recently in Augusta, Ga., the papers 
were headlined “Southern Mill Meeting Opens with Plea 
for Farm Aid as Key to Revival.” President B. E. Geer, 
our retiring president, made this question the main issue 
of his administration. In his final message, he said—‘It 
is to be questioned whether cotton manufacturing in the 
South can again reach a satisfactory and stable position 
until agriculture has been resuscitated, our farms have 
been re-populated, and many of the fundamental prob- 
lems that are now facing agriculture have been solved. I 
cannot believe that our business as cotton manufacturers 
can permanently prosper unless this prosperity be shared 
with that great army of consumers, who are at the same 
time the producers of our raw material.’ 

This was the theme of every speech at Augusta and it 
culminated in the final plea of W. D. Anderson of Macon, 
Ga., that each man go home and do his best for a program 
that would bring about the needed improvements in con- 
ditions of the farmer. The work has already been going 
on. South Carolina spinners give cash prizes each year 
to the highest yields of quality cotton on a five-acre tract, 
4500 farmers are enrolled and Mr. Coker says—‘‘South 
Carolina mills are buying their requirements of inch 
cotton at their doors and are paying the farmer a prem- 
ium over 7¢” cotton.” In Alabama one of our largest 
manufactures, Benj. Russell, is a member of the Alabama 
Industrial Board and is devoting his time and money ‘to 
this question. 

Before the National Manufacturers in Boston last 
year I said: “Every cotton mill center should be a dis- 
tributing point for better seed. We should encourage the 
selection and planting of better seed and pay a premium 
for the cotton.” In our own mill communities, we are 
doing this. 

My brother was recently in the East—in Japan, and 
was invited on a fishing trip—long, thin necked birds, 
cormorants were used to catch the fish; with a ring 
clasped around the lower end of his neck and a string 
tied to his foot, the birds dived in, when they came up 
with their catch which they can’t swallow on account of 
the ring, the fish are squeezed out of the bird’s mouth 
and the man gets the fish. I was recently asked if the 
farmer would get a premium if he raised premium cotton. 
My answer is “Yes.” We have all heard that if a man 
makes a mouse trap better than the other fellow that the 
world will beat a trial to his door. You can rob the bird 
but not the farmer. 


Yes, it is trouble. I was just last week on our planta- 
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tion in south Alabama. I was riding through the woods 
and a horse fly kept bothering my horse, but he would 
switch him off with his tail. I thought to myself—God 
made the horse, he made the horse fly, but he gave the 
horse a tail, and I have just recently learned that a 
toadfrog has been known to catch eighty-four horse flies 
in one night. God also made the frog. Men have been 
known to cut off the tail of their horses and even to kill 
frogs. 

On our own plantation this year we are planting im- 
proved seed; we have reduced the cotton acreage 25 per 
cent and our tenants are planting this land in sweet 
potatoes, sorghum cane, black-eyed peas and peanuts for 
their own use. 

Last Saturday, Cason Callaway of LaGrange, Ga., the 
new president of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, asked B. B. Gossett, a North Carolina manu- 
facturer, and me to a conference. He told us that he 
was going to make the. keynote of his administration 
“New Uses for Cotton.” That is not a new idea with 
him, it has always been his pet. To George Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute and to Cason Calla- 
way, the country is indebted for June first being National 
Cotton Week. They went to Washington and secured 
the endorsement of the administration. The idea has 
been enthusiastically received all over the country. Our 
newspapers have given generously of their columns and 
our merchants are offering all their display windows. 
Please let me say right here if cotton farmers wish to 
wrap their cotton in cotton cloth, I am sure that South- 
ern spinners will be glad to adjust with them the differ- 
ence in the weight of the tare. 


The slogan of the Federation of Alabama Womens 
Clubs is ““‘We grow cotton, we manufacture cotton, we 
manufacture, we wear cotton.” Today every voice in 
the South whether spoken, printed, or on the air, should 
join that of our Farm Bureau heads in urging “Plenty of 
everything to eat, and then all the quality cotton, or 
whatever else will bring the most cash.”’ 


Miss McCormick makes a prophecy: “It has never 
happened yet that the conditions that tempt industry 
to enter an undeveloped field survive very long the estab- 
lishment of industry. The South ®no exception to this 
rule. It is written in the stars that the theater of the 
war between the States will be in time the chief produc- 
tive area of the union. Only the effects of that conflict 
have delayed the development of the southeastern halt 
of the country; more and more it attracts Americans 
tired of rigor and ready at last to negotiate the business 
of life on the easiest instead of the hardest terms.’ 

And she then closes as follows: ‘‘With its fine tradition 
of responsibility, under these happy skies, the young 
South has a thrilling opportunity. Beginning at this late 
stage, profiting by the mistakes of the industrial pioneers, 
it could build on its monopoly a cotton civilization that 
might illustrate at last what civilized industry could be. 
Then there would be something to write about the 
“Romance of Cotton.” 

Dr. George W. Truitt, pastor of the First Baptist 
church, Dallas, las week delivered the baccalaurate ser- 
mon at the University of Alabama. He said: “In the 
making of a well rounded and worthy life, certain princi- 
pals must be faithfully regarded. They are clearly indi- 
cated in the brief biography given of the Psalmist David: 
David served—-His own generation—By the will of God. 
David served. David served his own generation. David 
served his own generation by the will of God. 

Our opportunity is right now. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, 8S. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


Does Oil Creep from 
Roll Necks and 
Stain Your Yarn? 


You can avoid this waste by simply 
using NON-FLUID OIL. It stays on 
Roll Necks—Won’'t creep out and spread 
onto rolls. 


For ring spinning and mule frames use 
A-No. 00000 NON-FLUID OIL— it feeds 
a drop at a time—stays in the bearing 
and lasts much longer than liquid oil. 


NON-FLUID OIL prevents the bearing 
wear that leads to poor alignment and 
uneven production. 


And so much less NON-FLUID OIL is 
fed to the bearing, and it lasts so much 
longer than liquid oil that its use ma- 
terially lessens the cost of lubrication— 
figured per operating hour—per month 
or per year. 


Write today for testing sample for 
spinning frames or other textile ma- 
chinery, and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 
Warehouses: 


Providence, R. Il. Atlanta. Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


REGISTERED 


IN US PAT OFFICEA FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 


Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia”? Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


be sure of 


thorough rinsing 


Every textile man knows that complete rinsing away 
of all foreign matter is essential after the boil-off, if 
faulty dyeing is to be prevented 
Avoid dyeing difficulty by adding a small quantity of 
Oakite to vour boil-off formula. A safe, effective deter- 
gent, Oakite aids in loosening dirt and oil from the 
goods. And, equally important, it rinses easily and 
thoroughly. - Perfect penetration of the dyestuff and 
clear uniform colors are obtained consistently. 
Our nearest Service Man can be of assistance in working 
out your finishing problems. Write us and he will call. 
No obligation. 

Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 38 Thames NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ns Methods 
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Sam Lovelace has been promoted to overseer of rayon 
weaving at the Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


O. R. Johnson has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


W. E. Jones is now master mechanic at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills No. 4, Charlotte. 


W. O. Beverley has been promoted to master mechanic 
at the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


R. D. Sellers, secretary of the Southern Print Works, 
Greenville, S. C., will, after June 1, serve as treasurer also 
through the end of the present year. 


Ernest Patton, who recently resigned as treasurer of 
the Southern Print Works, will, after June 1, return to 
the South Carolina National Bank here, as vice-president. 


T. P. Taylor, formerly overseer of carding at the Ara- 
gon plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.. 
has accepted a similar position with the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ernest Swann, formerly with the Biltmore Industries, 
Biltmore, N. C., is superintendent of the Asheville Weav- 
ers Inc., Asheville, N. C., a new company that is begin- 
ning production of homespun fabrics. 


Luther McAllister has resigned as assistant overseer of 
weaving at the National Weaving Company, Lowell, N. 
C., to become overseer of cotton weaving at the Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


C. C. Shirley, master mechanic at the Pendleton plant 
of the Gossett Mills. Pendleton, S. C., has been trans- 
ferred to a similar position with the Riverside and Tox- 
away plants, Anderson, S. C. 


J. A. Bryant, who has been assistant master mechanic 
at the Riverside and Toxaway plants of the Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., has been promoted to master me- 


chanic at the Pendleton plant of the same company, Pen- 
dleton, S. C. 


Four members of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
were guests of the Greenville Cotton Board at a supper 
given in the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 

Those visiting Greenville were: Henry Hellberg, chair- 
man committee of membership and statistics; Sherman 
Pardue, president of the Future Brokers Association: C. 
P. Ellis and Hamp H. Green. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM J. McDOWELL 


Spartanburg, $. C—William J. McDowell, 78, for the 
past 43 years outside superintendent of the Clifton Manu- 
facturing Company, died at his home near Clifton. 
Spartanburg county. He was a native of Georgia, and 
came to Spartanburg county while a youth. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. 


J. S. GALLIMORE 


Greensboro, N. C.—J. Sidney Gallimore, 63-year old 
foreman employed by the White Oak Cotton Mills, com- 
mitted suicide in the bathroom of his residence, 16th 
street, by shooting himself through the head. 
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General despondency and ill health were said to have 
been directly responsible for the act, which Mr. Galli- 
more was said to have attempted previously. 

It was stated that Mr. Gallimore, who for many years 
had been employed by the White Oak Mills, was recently 
given a pension by the mill management and relieved of 
the more strenuous duties in appreciation of his services 
to the firm. 


SAMUEL SOOTS 


Burlington, N. C.—Samuel Soots, 68, who for 30 years 
was overseer of the weaving department of the Kimes- 
ville Cotton Mill, died at his home near Mt. Pleasant 
church, Guilford county, following two months of failing 
health. He is survived by his widow, two sons and one 
daughter. 


Clemson To Graduate 165 


Clemson College, S. C——Announcement has been made 
here that out of 165 members of the graduating class of 
Clemson College thirty have specialized in some phase of 
textiles, fifteen took their major work in textile engineer- 
ing, four in textile chemistry, two in weaving and de- 
signing and seven in textile industrial education. Approxi- 
mately ten other men graduating in other departments of 
the college have taken special work in the textile depart- 
ment. 


Ask Lower Textile Rate 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Arguments on proposals to either | 
equalize or re-arrange the freight rates on textiles which | 


now gives the North preferential charges over the South, 
were assembled here Wednesday from railroad officials 
and manufacturers, shippers and receivers from 20 East- 
ern, Southern and Middle Western States. 

The arguments are to be submitted soon to repre- 
sentatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
final determination of rates on cotton piece and knit 
goods. 


Traffic representatives from industries in States from 


Massachusetts to Alabama and Nebraska to Texas at- | 


tended the hearing. 


Gilmer Co. Issues New V-Belt Catalog 


The L. H. Gilmer Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
issued a new 84 page—8'2”"x11” V-belt catalog. It com- 
prises two sections—the first devoted to theoretical and 
practical illustrations of V-belts themselves and their 
operation in multiple drives for various classes of service. 
The second or engineering section introduces new, simple 
and original formulae for all V-belt calculations, detailed 
tables of drives, from fractional to several hundred horse- 
power and a large chart for quickly determining center 
distances, belt lengths and useful data. 

This catalog is, in fact, a text book upon the subject. 
Free copies may be obtained from the Gilmer Company. 


H. B. Heath Leaves Estate to Widow 


H. B. Heath, textile executive of Charlotte, who died 
on April 23, left an estate valued at approximately $200,- 
000, according to the sworn statement accompanying his 
will, which was filed with the clerk of Superior Court, 
J. M. Yandle, for probate. 


CAMPBELL Can Solve 


Your Dye Problems 
Economically! 


No matter what your requirements are, John 
Campbell & Company has a range of dye- 
stuffs and specialties broad enough to meet 


your most particular needs. 


If you will outline your problem we shall be 
glad to recommend a CAMEL product that 
will do the job 


economically, 


quickly, efficiently and 


* 
—CAMEL DYES — 


Aceko (Acid) 
Ethonic (Level Dyeing Acid) 
Amidine (Direct) 

Amidazo (Develop) 

Celanol (For Celanese Fibres ) 
Sol-Amidine (Light-fast, Direct) 
Amalthion (Sulphur) 
Kromeko (Chrome) 
Chromazine Colors for 
Chromacid j 


Textile Printing 


“Standards 


“JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Established 1876 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 
75 Hudson St. 


New York, N. Y 
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| Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets 
receive more use—and abuse 
than anything in the plant 
or factory. Repairing, ordi- 
narily, is a disagreeable job, 
but when Vogel Number Ten 
Closets are used the need of 
frequent repairs is eliminat- 

ed 
The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number Ten is simple— 
nothing to out or get 
» out of order. We have a 
’ folder that shows all the 
mechanical details of the 
| Vogel Number Ten, which 
{ well be glad to send you, 
| \ promptly. At the same time, 


; » if you wish, we will send in- 


formation about Vogel 
Frost-Proof closets for mill 
villages and other exposed 


places — positively 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


An Open Letter 


about 


Sizing Rayon Warps 
May 25, 1931. 


Gentlemen: 


The sizing material that you use on your rayon warps rep- 
resents at most only 1% of the cost of the fabric. The weaving 
of rayon goods alone costs 7 to 20c. per yard. The sizing mate- 
rial for the same goods costs at most a fifth of a cent per yard— 
one cent for five yards. So the average cost of weaving one 
yard will buy the sizing for fifty yards. 


if you bought the sizing material for half of the maximum, 
you would “‘save” a tenth of a cent on a yard—not much! And 
that is all the variation there is in the prices of rayon sizings. 
The wrong one, on the other hand, will cost you plenty in high 
weaving costs, seconds, poor finished goods that bring less in 
the market. The right one will be ‘‘cheap"’ regardiess of its 
cost. 


We urge you to consider carefully—to avoid saving at the 
spigot and wasting at the bung! A little thought and you will 
agree that rayon sizing cannot be bought on price when a 2% 
increase in your loom production is equivalent to getting the 
sizing material for nothing! 


if you agree with the above facts, will you ask why most of 
the leading mills are using KEM Rayon Warp Size? They are, 
you know, and our answer is, ‘“‘because it delivers lower weaving 
costs, better goods and bigger profits; because it saves where 
the saving counts; because they find it ‘cheapest’ in the long 
run.” 
Very truly yours, 


KEM PRODUCTS 


CO MPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
227-229 HIGH ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Chas. B. Johnson in Larger Quarters 


Despite tales of bad times there are many concerns 
today doing a satisfactory business. Prominent among 
this group is Charles B. Johnson, of Paterson, N. J., 
manufacturer of the Johnson warp sizer. So satisfactory 
have been the sales of this machine that Mr. Johnson 
decided to take the opportunity recently when the 
Government condemned the old site of the Johnson plant 
at 10 Ramapo Avenue for the new Paterson postoffice, 
to move into a larger plant. 

The new home of the Johnson improved warp sizer is 
a modern, daylight, concrete building, located at Piercy 
corner of Holsman avenue, formerly the property of the 
National Silk Dyeing Company. 

In talking with a representative of this publication, 
William Johnson, general manager of this concern, stated, 
“We have been so cramped for space for several years 


The new main office and factory of Charles B. Johnson, 
Paterson, N. J. 


past that we have often discussed the question of moving 
to larger quarters. With the coming of the new post- 
office, however, we have been absolutely compelled to 
make this move which has proved of real benefit to us. 

This move is merely another indication of the con- 
sistent growth this firm has enjoyed over many years, 
due to specialization in the manufacture of one type of 
machine. This firm make only the Johnson warp sizer. 
Due to their specialization in the manufacture of this 
one machine, they have attained a leadership which finds 
them practically alone in the field and Johnson sizers are 
used in all leading rayon weaving centers in the world. 

Mr. Johnson extends an invitation to the trade to visit 
his plant at any time after June Ist, when the plant will 
be thrown open for inspection. 


Japan Rayon Production of 50,000,000 Lbs. 
Seen 


Yokohama, Japan——The time when Japan will have 
an annual production of more than 50,000,000 pounds of 
rayon is not far off. Some 10,000,000 pounds more out- 
put than last year when it amounted to 37,000,000 
pounds is expected this year, as the plans for expansion 
by several big companies are progressing. 
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Mills 
Displays During National Cotton Week 


Cash prizes amounting to one thousand dollars are 
offered by the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia for the best window displays of cotton mer- 
chandise in Atlanta stores during National Cotton Week 
which will be observed throughout the nation, June Ist 
to 6th, inclusive. This is only one of the activities which 
the Georgia mills are sponsoring in an effort to stimulate 
public interest in cotton products of all kinds as a means 
of helping the cotton farmer, the manufacturer, and the 
merchant who sells cotton goods. 


Since the purpose of National Cotton Week is to cre- 
ate a greater public demand for cotton merchandise that 
is actually available, the prizes will be given to those 
stores who are able to arrange the most attractive win- 
dow displays of cotton-made articles that are for sale in 
those particular stores. 


Displays of bales of cotton and exhibits of unfinished 
cotton yarns and fabrics, and cotton plantation scenes 
have a certain sentimental appeal, but National Cotton 
Week is a practical movement, so the prizes will be 
awarded to those stores who have the best display of the 
very products that are reguarly sold by them. 


A grand prize of $200.00 will be given to the store 
whose window display of cotton merchandise is judged to 
be the best in the entire city, regardless of the kind of 
store, or the nature of the cotton goods display. A second 
prize of $100.00 will be awarded to the store with the 
next best window display of cotton merchandise. 


Offer Prizes For Best Window 


In order that stores of different kinds may be better | 


able to compete, additional prizes will be given to vari- 
ous groups and classes of stores whose window displays 
are judged the best. These prizes will be grouped and 
awarded as follows: 


Best window display of ladies’ furnishings made of 
cotton—first prize, $60.00; second prize, $40.00. 

Best window display of men’s furnishings made of 
cotton—first prize, $60.00; second prize, $40.00. 

Best window display of home furnishings and utilities 
made of cotton—first prize, $60.00; second prize, $40.00. 

Best window display of sporting goods made of cotton 
—first prize, $60.00; second prize, $40.00. 

Best drug store window display of cotton articles— 
first prize, $60.00; second prize, $40.00. 


Best hardware store window display of cotton articles 


—first prize, $60.00; second prize, $40.00. 


Best window display of automobile accessories made | 


of cotton—and (or) tires—first prize, $60.00; second 
prize, $40.00. 

In addition to the cash prizes, the decorator of each 
prize winning window will be awarded a special certificate 
signed by Governor Hardman, and D. W. Anderson, 
president, of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia. 

Every article on display in the windows entered in the 
contest, must be made entirely, or in part, of cotton. 

Every article displayed in the windows entered in the 
contest, must be actually on sale in that particular store. 

A number of Atlanta stores have already made plans 
for very extensive window displays of cotton products 
and it is hoped that this contest will arouse considerable 
interest among the various merchants who have cotton 
goods for sale in their stores. Representatives of the 
Association will be in Atlanta to make contact with and 
furnish information to all stores who signify their desire 
to enter the contest. 
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BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


how 
COOPER HEWITT 


LIGHT 


makes it easier to produce 


quality ataprice . . 


Why 
COOPER HEWITT 
| LIGHT 

| is Better than 

DAYLIGHT 


Now, while the whole textile indus- 
try is discussing the anomalous fact 
that prices have been going down while 
demand has been increasing—have you 
thought what improved illumination in 
your mill might he toward meeting the 
situation? There’s no doubt about it- 
Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor illumi- 
nation in the textile mill brings definite 
economies—makes it surprisingly easier 
for your mill to produce quality goods 
at a price. 

For under the steady glow of Cooper 
Hewitt light, operatives and inspectors 
see threads and fibers and details of 
machinery with remarkable sharpness 
and clearness. Composed almost w holly 
of the cool, yellow-green rays of the 
spectrum—the best seeing light rays 
known to science Cooper Hlewitt pro- 
duces no glare nor dark shadows and 
gives the effect of magnification to all 
objects in your field of vision. In plants 

where it has been installed, produc- 

tion has been increased materially. 
You'll be interested to know the 
scientific reasons for this as well as 
all the economical advantages of 
Cooper Hewitt light. Let us send you 
the “Why Cooper Hewitt 
Light is Better than Daylight,” 
without cost or obligation to you. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
855 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


Join us in the General Electric Pro- 
gram, broadcast every Saturday eve- 


ning on a nation-wide N.B.C. network, 


491 OG.E.V.L. Co. 1931 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Worst Has Passed 


In spite of the gloom and pessimism which 
has increased during the past few weeks, econo- 


mists say that the worst of the depression has 
passed. 


Roger Babson said in his last weekly letter: 


Regardless of what the stock market does, general 
business has seen its worst and is already gradually im- 
proving. Nearly all the statistics, such as car loadings, 
employment, iron and steel production, automobile out- 
put, building contracts, machinery orders, exports, textile 
operations, are substantially higher than they were at the 
beginning of the year. In some lines the normal seasonal 
gain has been more pronounced than usual, and in others 
less pronounced. It is highly probable that, owing to the 
depression, the seasonal improvement in many lines will 
be shifted forward, and that summer business will ex- 
perience much of the quickening in trade that we usually 
get in March, April and May. 

For 24 months people have been wearing out their old 
clothes, patching up old auto tires, half soling their old 
shoes, making last year’s overcoat serve again, postpon- 
ing purchase of a new hat, and generally going without 
things that they ordinarily would buy. This can continue 
only so long, and then people have to re-stock. Supplies 
of goods on merchant’s shelves are running low. Re- 
newals are becoming necessary. As people buy, mer- 
chants begin to order, factory wheels turn faster, employ- 
ment increases and pay envelopes fatten. This is the 
step in the business cycle for which we have been wait- 
ing, and which will soon be upon us. 

Even after business had started downward in 1929 the 
wildest sort of bullish talk was going the rounds. Today, 
after two years of depression, everybody is pessimistic, 
just when conditions are beginning to improve. We 
always find the public most optimistic just after under- 
lying business conditions have turned downward, and 
most bearish just after underlying conditions have started 
upward. This was true in the depressions of 1896, 1907, 
1914, 1921, 1924, and it is true today. 


In his weekly letter Theodore Price says: 


Low interest rates have alWays proved to be an anti- 
dote for business depression, and there is no person to 
look for any change in this respect. 

It is in order to repeat the oft-told tale of the banker 
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who rushed into the office of the J. Pierpont Morgan 
when there was a panic on the stock exchange. “Mr. 
Morgan,” he said, “for heaven’s sake do something to 
relieve the pressure or we will all go broke; there is no 
money to be had.” ‘Mr. Morgan put his hand upon his 
friend’s shoulder and said, “Now, it will be all right, 
John. Do not lose your head; it always stops raining.” 
This story is as true today as it ever was. No one can 
say exactly when it will stop raining, but patches of 
blue sky are to be seen here and there, and the clouds 
are gradually disappearing. 

The Manufacturers Record says: 

Government forecasts indicate that more diversified 
crops will be produced this year and at less expense than 
for many years. It is expected that in the next few 
months there will be realized from farm products at 
least $12,000,000,000 of new wealth to be turned into 
the channels of trade, stimulating all lines of business. 

The Hunter Manufacturing & Comm. Co. 
say in their weekly letter: 

During the past fifty years every swing in cotton to 
production cost prices has greatly widened the uses for 
cotton cloth, just as the up-swing to high prices has taken 
cotton cloth out of fields where cheaper competitive fab- 
rics could be used. The possibilities for cotton at cur- 
rent level of price, granted a restoration of confidence, 
are immense and worldwide. 

In less than three months the South will begin 
getting cash for a new cotton crop, the Western 
farmers will be selling wheat and even if the 
prices are low, it will be money for crops raised 
at costs considerably below normal. 

This is no time for and there is no need for 
pessimism. 


The Best Explanation 


There have been many explanations of the 
present depression but the best and sanest state- 
ment which we have seen upon the subject was 
published in a recent issue of the Wall Street 
Journal and is attributed to a veteran trader 


who has been through every depession since 
1890. 


He said: 


In every depression of the past overproduction, brought 
on by one thing or another, was the cause and under- 
production the cure. We have been producing too much 
steel, too much copper, too much grain and too many 
stocks. There could be no other result than declining 
prices for commodities, declining earnings and declining 
dividends. 

When lines of industry begin to show deficits, the 
policy of producers to make no more than they can sell 
is psychological. Many manufacturers now are making 
less than they sell. There are certain companies that, 
due to deficits, have shut down almost completely. The 
result of all this will be curtailment in surplus stock. 

Then, when consumers find it is hard to get what they 
need, we will find an improvement in prices followed by 
enlarged production. As in the past, the course of busi- 
ness will be governed by the old law of supply and de- 
mand. When demand becomes greater than the supply, 
there is only one course for business to take. 


| 
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This statement should be read twice by every 
manufacturer and several times by those who 
insist upon running every spindle and every loom 
night and day and of selling their output ‘“‘at the 
market” no matter what it may be. 


The Effect Of Fertilizer 


The Stewart Cotton Crop Service of Atlanta, 
Ga., which is about the most accurate and re- 
liable of the cotton crop services, recently gave 
out the following very interesting statement of 
the use of fertilizer on cotton and its effect upon 
the yield per acre. 


Yield 
Year Tonnage Per Acre 
1920 4.944.000 178 
1921 2,912,000 124 
1922 3,517,000 141 
1923 | 4,337,000 130 
1924 4,692,000 157 
1925 5,082,000 167 
1926 5,150,000 182 
1927 4,555,000 154 
1928 5,580,000 152 
1929 5,510,000 155 
1930 4,541,000 148 
1931 _ 3,000,000 (Est.) ? 


A prominent Southern banker recently said: 


The amazing thing to me is how little attention the 
cotton consuming world is paying to this decrease in fer- 
tilizer sales. Evidently the rank and file does not know 
what the relation is between fertilizer and cotton in the 
poor lands of the Southern States. On account of con- 
ditions with which everyone is familiar, I think it reason- 
able to assume that many crops of cotton will be started 
in the South this year that will never be finished. 


It is now estimated that the acreage planted 
this year is 10 per cent to 12 per cent less than 
in 1930 and will be between 40,000,000 and 41.- 
000,000 acres. 


If the above figures are any indication of the 
yield per acre to be expected we have no reason 
to anticipate more than 130 pounds of lint per 
acre and with 41,000,000 acres this would give a 
crop of only 11,150,000 bales. An acreage of 
40,000,000 and a lint yield of 125 pounds would 
mean a crop of 10,500,000 and that would mean 
much higher cotton. 


It is not well to be too sure about a low price 
for cotton being maintained. 


Plenty Of Money To Spend 


The Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment claims that the people of the United 
States are spending $2,848,000,000 this year for 
intoxicating beverages and say that the expendi- 
tures for strong drink this year will be almost as 
much as the gasoline expenditure. 
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They would have you believe that every time 
a car rolls up to a filling station and buys a dol- 
lar’s worth of gasoline, a bootlegger delivers 
about a dollar’s worth of booze. 


With filling stations on almost every corner, 
it would take a lot of bootleggers to equal their 
activities and one bootlegger told us recently 
that business was very poor and had been steadi- 
ly declining. 

The object of this editorial is not to discuss 
the prohibition question but to observe that if 
the people of the United States are able to spend 
$2,848,000,000 or even half that amount annu- 
ally for that which gives them only passing en- 
joyment, business can not be so very bad and 
we need not expect people to begin to run around 
naked for lack of clothing. 


A Correction 


In a recent editorial we stated that the recent 
Institute on Human Relations, held at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was financed with 
money furnished by the State of North Carolina, 
but we are now reliably informed that such was 
not the case and we are very glad to make this 
correction. 


We are informed that the Senior Class fur- 
nished $500 and that $500 came from the 
Phelps-Stokes Funds for the study of interracial 
problems and which has been accused of seeking 
to promote social equality between whites and 
negroes. 

A prominent business man who read our edi- 
torial says that immediately after the Institute 
on Human Relations he visited his son at Chapel 
Hill and came in contact with a number of stu- 
dents at their eating place. 


He says that he found that they had been very 
much impressed by the address of the socialist 
Norman Thomas and that several expressed 
their belief in his teachings. 

In a spirit of boastfulness one of the student 
publications at the University of North Carolina 
Said some time ago: ‘‘We can truly be charac- 
terized by that glib phrase ‘the most liberal Uni- 
versity in the South.’ ”’ 

The University of North Carolina is a fine in- 
stitution but it has some rotten spots just as 
have N. C. State College and Duke University. 

All of them harbor some professors who are 
eternally trying to teach students “what” to 
think rather than “how’”’ to think. 

The holding of the Institute on Human Rela- 
tions was promoted by radical professors and if 
as the result of that Institute they gain one or 
two converts to socialism and communism they 

will feel well repaid. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bidg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
32 Malvern Road Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. C. 


Utilization and Beautification of the industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 
Peay, 


1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


That is not a recent discovery, 


but a good many spinners overlook it when they are nursing 
along travelers that are giving poor results. 

if you can't find the trouble, save time (and money) by 
calling in Victor specialist. Our offices are located so that 
we can get @ man to you in jig time. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E. 


Time Is Money 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 


with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. |. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Estates 

Town Properties 


ning. 

Subdivision and Residential 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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EvizABETH City, N. C.— Machinery in the Avalon 
Hosiery Mill here is being modernized so that chiffon 
hose with picot edge and crade sole may be turned out. 
Four German experts are doing the machine work. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—The whole mill and plant, together 
with all machinery, equipment and tangible personal 
property of Altavista Mills, will be auctioned off on the 
premises June 15, by S. V. Kemp, of Lynchburg, receiver. 
The suit was brought by creditors of the concern. 


Spray, N. C.—The Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, 
Inc., which has been operating on reduced working hours, 
has materially extended its working time, it is announced. 

Ralph R. Janes, manager, said that increased business 
and orders had made it necessary to increase production. 
He declined to say how much the increase would amount 
to. 


LANETT, ALtA.—The West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lanett division recently started overhauling their 
spinning frames with the Guillet overhauling system fur- 
nished them by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Marion, N. C.—The Lake City Hosiery Mill, which 
has installed new machinery, has begun manufacture of 
men’s fancy half hose in addition to continuing the line 
of boys’ sport hose, which the plant had been manu- 
facturing with twenty-four knittings machines. The 
number of workers were increased 50 per cent. 

J. A. Liehty, president and superintendent of this com- 
pany has just returned from New York and states that 
he sold some good contracts for the mill. This plant is 
now maintaining a full-time operating schedule.- The new 
equipment which was recently installed includes twenty 
Banner knittings machines, almost doubling the former 
number, also four ribbers and four loopers. 

AsHEBORO, N. C.—Contract for the construction of an 
addition to the present plant of the Asheboro Hosiery 
Mills, that will double the floor space of the mills, will 
be awarded within the next few days. 

The addition will be 195 feet in length by 60 feet and 
8 inches wide, two stories and basement, of brick. The 
structure will adjoin the east side of the present building, 
and when completion, in about 90 days, will house 200 
K Model knitting machines, already purchased, bringing 
the total number in the mills to 822, and will increase 
the number of operatives to 500. 


BLACKSTONE, VA.—Reopening of the Blackstone plant 
of the Klotz Silk Manufacturing Company, of Paterson, 
N. J., under new ownership is planned for the near fu- 
ture, according to advices from Paterson. The Klotz 
plants at Blackstone and at Reidsville, N. C., were closed 
last year after being placed in receivership. 

Shapley Investors, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., is the 
new owner of the Blackstone plant, Samuel Barrow, 
president of the First National Bank of Blackstone, has 
been advised. The Reidsville plant was not involved in 
the sale. Approximately 100 workers will be given em- 
ployment in the Blackstone when it is reopened and 
operations are resumed. 
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GREENSBORO, N. C. — The White Oak Cotton Mills 
have purchased the Guillet overhauling system to be used 
in overhauling their spinning and roving frames from the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


ALtBpany, Ga. — The Flint River Cotton Mills are 
having their spinning and fly frames overhauled with the 
Guillet overhauling system, work being done by the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Aucusta, Ga.—Riverside Mills, manufacturers of cot- 
ton waste, woolen waste, cotton batting, jute bagging, 
and other goods, announce that they have perfected a new 
covering for cotton which meets the Southern demand 
for a domestic cotton rather than a foreign jute covering, 
and at the same time is of sufficient strength. Since cost 
and the element of strength preclude use of all cotton bag- 
ging, the company states that its new product contains 
60 per cent or more of cotton with a binder of jute to 
give it strength. Each roll contains 72 pounds of cotton 
and each yard 1.2 pounds. The company says that its 
new “Chief Cotton Bagging” if used on a 14,000,000 bale 
crop would take 200,000 bales of cotton out of the mar- 
ket. The goods are priced 12c per bale higher than all 
jute bagging, according to T.-M. Anderson, sales man- 
ager of the company. | 


NASHVILLE, TeENN.—Cadet Hosiery Company, Inc., 
plant, equipment and property in Columbia, Tenn., with 
an appraised value of $349,868 will be sold at public 
auction on June 10 at 2 p. m., at the plant by the equity 
receivers acting under an order of the U. S. District 
Court here, which will be asked immediately to confirm 
the sale. 

The appraisers, Girard Brownlow, H. Cliff Hendley 
and Francis B. Warfield, list the items to be offered as 
follows: 

Land and improvements to land, $14,275; building, 
heating and ventilating, electrical work, sprinkler system 
and sprinkler tank, $148,204; knitting machinery and 
equipment, $181,430; miscellaneous equipment, $3,465; 
machine shop equipment, $2,493; total appraised value 
of property, $349,868. 

The receivers, Horace E. Palmer, David S. Ludlum and 
C. H. Hutton, declare terms are 10 per cent cash at time 
of bid and on delivery of deed paying at least a total of 
33 1-3 per cent cash and the balance of 66 2-3 per cent, 
with interest, within six months, if adequately secured. 

“This,” they write, “is a fully equipped mill for the 
manufacture of women’s full fashioned hosiery, located 
upon approximately seven and one-quarter acres adja- 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 
_ Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 


Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


North Marietta Street 
North Carolina 


Gastonia, 


Include Eclipse Bobbin Holders 
in your modernization 
program! 


“The Textile industry is stepping 
out.” 
More and more textile mills are 
adopting modern equipment—modd- 
ern methods. Eclipse Bobbin Hold- 
ers fit right into such plans. They 
replace “out of date”? wooden skew- 
ers. They improve the quality of 
the yarn. 
With Eclipse Bobbin Holders on 
your creel boards, lint and fly can’t 
accumulate — cleaning is simpler. 
Yarn or roving is not strained. 
These Ball Bearing Holders are 
rigidly fixed to the top of the creel 
board—bottoms are free and clear. 
They’re quickly installed — easily 
bolted through skewer 
holes in the frame. Give’ 
them a trial—they belong 
in all modernization pro- 
grams. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SOFTENING 
FINISHING 


WEIGHTING W. C. Gibson 


Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MEG. Co. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


W. L. Cobb 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAYON SIZE 
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cent to the city limits of Columbia, Maury county, Tenn. 

“This new building, brick mill constructed, modern, 
finished January, 1930, is 343 feet 8 inches long and 107 
feet 8 inches wide, has one story and part basement. 

“The first floor is equipped for knitting full fashioned 
women’s silk hosiery with 55 full fashioned knitting ma- 
chines—43 leggers and 12 footers. All in good condition 
and ready to operate. 

Notice is given that immediately after this plant has 
been knocked down to the highest bidder, there will be 
offered at auction at the same place all of the trade- 
marks, copyrights and patent rights owned by this com- 
pany, which the receivers have been authorized to sell 
at a minimum of $15,000. 

The Columbia plant is now open for inspection and 
John P. Nissen, former vice-president, will arrange to be 
there from June 5 until date of sale to assist any pros- 
pective buyers. 

The property is located on the east side of the Colum- 
bia-Pulaski highway, fronting 500 feet on same and ex- 
tends back a distance of 630 feet to Stanley street, an 
unimproved street. The property is bounded on the 
north by Napoleon avenue, and on the south by Flem- 
ing avenue; both being unimproved street. The front 
five acres of the property are inclosed by a high grade 
galvanized wire fence, erected upon metal posts, same 
being set in concrete. 

“The Columbia_plant,’ John P. Nissen, former vice- 
president, has informed the receivers, “was turned over 
to Cadet Hosiery Company, Inc., by the builders about 
January 1, 1930. As now equipped, the plant can knit, 
etc.—complete in the gray—-2,400 dozen of women’s full 
fashioned silk hosiery per week. By installing necessary 
machinery and by using most of available space for knit- 
ting, etc., weekly production can be increased to more 
than 9,000 dozen. If a larger production is wanted, there 
is plenty ground to build on and suitable help can be 
readily obtained locally. Machinery now on premises is 
in good condition and can be started at once. If base- 
ment is not used for knitting it can be employed for 
dyeing and finishing. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — The Ray-Ser Dyeing Com- 
pany, of this city, is now maintaining an operating sched- 


ule of day and night work, which was inaugurated ap- 
proximately two months ago and the company is now 
supplying dyed and twisted rayons and well as the com- 
bination yarns. This plant recently added to its equip- 
ment by installing more winding machinery which has 
increased the capacity of the plant 75 per cent. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. — Asheville Weavers, Inc., a new 
homespun weaving industry, has begun operations at its 
plant on Kenilworth road. By the end of this week, offi- 
clals say, four or five of the 10 looms will be in opera- 
tion and within a few weeks the plant is expected to be 
running full. 


As already noted; the plant will produce homespuns 
and novelty fabrics for the wholesale trade. No small 
lots will be sold. 


The looms, built by C. Stauffer, Biltmore craftsman, 
have been installed, and they are said to be the largest 
in use in this section. About 25 persons will be employed 
at the plant. 

S. Sheero, of New York, who is president of the com- 
pany, will have charge of the plant and production. J. A. 
Enwright, of New York, is sales manager. Ernest Swann, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


“. COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries for Machinery and Castings 


INSPECTING : DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co.| ‘\yeccurinc 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


i 
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textile artisan, who was formerly employed at the weav- 
ing industry on the Biltmore estate, is supervisor of the 
plant. 


Marion, N. C.—Three hosiery mills in Marion have 
recently been such good prospects for future business 
that they have either increased their output or are now 
doing it in order to supply the flood of orders expected 
to come in the future. 


They are: The Marion Knitting Mill, which recently 


built a two-story brick addition to its plant; the Lake, 


City Hosiery Mill, which has just added 20 knitters, four 
loopers, and four ribbers to its equipment, and which re- 
cently moved to larger quarters; and the McPar Hosiery 
Mill, which is now adding 22 knitters and five ribbers 
to its plant and contemplating the erection of a brick, 
two-story addition right away. 


Spindle Hours Show Gain 

Washington.—The cotton spinning industry was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have been operated dur- 
ing April at 94.3 per cent capacity, on a single shift 
basis, compared with 91.2 per cent capacity in March 
this year and 96.3 per cent in April last year. 

Spinning spindles in place April 30 totaled 33,057,118, 
of which 26,645,404 were active at some time during the 
month, with the average, on a single shift basis, being 
31,172,123, compared with 33,132,418; 26,489,832 and 
30,222,393 for March this year and 34,195,464; 28,860,- 
382 and 32,920,875 for April last year. 

Active spindle hours for April totaled 7,128,752,785 
or an average of 216 hours a spindle in place, compared 


with 7,001,319,579 and 211 for March this year and 7,- | 


503,325,868 and 219 for April last year. 


Auction Sale 
of 


Altavista Cotton Mills 
| at Altavista, Va.., 


will be made on the premises by the undersigned Receiver | 
at eleven o'clock A. M. on 


Monday, June 15, 1931 


The plant, machinery, equipment and stock in process will | 
_ be sold as a whole. The property embraces about 30 acres 
of land, with three modern brick factory buildings, equip- 
ped with 26,460 ring spindles and 604 looms (300 being 40” | 
Draper Model K dobby looms and 304 being Crompton & | 
Knowles dobby looms, of which 184 are box looms). for 
| manufacturing cotton, silk and rayon fancies. In addition | 
| to office building and garages, the plant includes modern 
| dwellings for housing seventy-five familics. 


| The plant is ready to operate. Labor conditions and 
| Shipping facilities are excellent. 


For Terms, write to | 


S. V. KEMP, Receiver, | 
Law Building, Lynchburg, Va. | 
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Are you getting excessive shedding? 

Are you getting a large percentage of sec- 
onds? 

Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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Cloth Sales Slow 
By Hunter Mfg: & Comm. Co. 


Our volume was somewhat less last week than the 
week previous, but was on the level of two weeks ago. It 
could hardly have been otherwise, for excessive gloom and 
declining markets governed the early part of the week, 
though we noted a somewhat better inquiry for a number 
of the print cloths toward the end. 

Print cloth prices have held. well — indeed, in one or 
two cases there has been a little tightening up in the 
price situation. 64/60s have remained at 5 cents, 68/72s 
at 534 cents. ’ There is a more or less continuous demand 
for nearby deliveries, even though the quantities wanted 
are not particularly large. There is unquestionably a 
demand in volume somewhere in the background, but it 
needs a little more confidence to bring it out, a little more 
constructive work, less malicious gossip, more hard work 
and less theorizing. 

During the past 50 years every swing in cotton to pro- 
duction cost prices has greatly widened the uses for cotton 
cloth, just as the up-swing to high prices has taken cotton 
cloth out of the fields where cheaper competitive fabrics 
could be used. The possibilities for cotton at current 
level of price, granted a restoration of confidence, are 
immense and worldwide. 
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Show Cotton Grown for 5 Cents 


Athens, Ga.—According to figures just made public 
here by E. C. Westbrook, cotton specialist, the staple 
can be grown successfully in Georgia at a cost of a little 
more than 5 cents per pound. 


This was demonstrated it was said, by the results of 
the five-acre contest conducted for the fifth year in 1930 
by the Georgia State College of Agriculture. 

The 15 winning contestants received an average price 
of 10.25 cents per pound and made an average profit of 
949.94 per acre. The total average cost of production 
per acre was $70.24. 

The lowest cost per pound was obtained by A. P. 
Johns, of Stephens county, who grew 6,856 pounds of lint 
on his five-acre project at a cost of 4.8 cents per pound. 
It cost J. O. M. Smith, winner in Madison county, 7.9 
cents per pound to produce 4,630 pounds of lint on five 
acres. 

Mr. Johns was also winner in the staple contest, pro- 
ducing a staple of l-inch at 4.8 cents a pound. B. H. 
Hodges, of Butts county, grew 1l-inch staple at a cost of 
4.2 cents a pound, although his yield per acre was 822 
pounds, as compared with 1,371 per acre on the Johns 
farm. 


Representatives 


SOUTH 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EAST 


Jos. Barnes 
New Bedford, Mass. 


EUROPE 


Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


VERTICAL BRUSHER WITH PATENTED 
V BELT DRIVE 


CLEANS LEAF, MOTES, ETC., FROM ALL 
CLASSES OF COTTON GOODS 


ANY NUMBER OR COMBINATION OF FIBRE, 
WIRE OR SAND ROLLS 


BRUSHES INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE FOR 
HEAVY OR LIGHT BRUSHING 


Large Production—Small Floor Space 


Hermas Machine Company 
Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


3% 


‘ = } 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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COVINGTON MILLS 


COVINGTON, GA, 
Jen. 29, 1931. 


Seco-Lowell Shops, 
Atiants, Ge 


Dear Sire:- 


Refe mg te the Continuous Stripping Rolle 

inet ile on cur ca rds year We have 

und it is necessary strio the der 
er on) onc a 


b Linge 
every grinding apprexiceteiy every 
5 weeke We aleo find that when the clot 
ie @ull there is no appreciable difference 
in tbe work of the ¢ards 


As to the waste we can not give an accurs 
statement of thie, bd re 

net such es before the installation, while 
our gotes and fly have shown great increase. 


Due te not stripping we found that we get a- 
round @ 2¢ increase in our card preduction 


We have slee found that the strippers being 
added to the card have not inereseed the amount 
of power required to pull the gachine, but 

due te the cleaner condition of the parts, 

bave lowered it. 


After summing up the above and adding the facts: 
that we have waliy clean and even 
slivers, due te non we are able to 
eay that the Continuous Stripping Rell is the 
greatest isprovesent that we know of being made 
to carding gachinery. 


Youre truly, 


COVINCTON 


Agvet. 
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More sliver 
from 


Less cotton 


Exnnnation of card stripping, with all its 
resulting dust and uneven work, is alone 
sufficient reason for using the Saco-Lowell 
Continuous Card Strippers. 


In addition to this advantage, as much sliver 
is made from 98 bales of cotton as formerly 
from 100 bales, and it is definitely cleaner, 
smoother and more even. One mill estimates 


One of the needle bars, showing grouping of the lifting needles 


This cylinder has been run 10 weeks with the Continuous 
Stripper. Note the thin sheet of stock and clean wire 


SACO-LOWELL 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery 
147 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Charlotte, N.C. : Spartanburg,S.C. ~- Atlanta, Ga. 


an annual saving of $13,400 from this source 
alone. The Sheffield Steel Lifting Needles of 
the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper 
accomplish these results, without any harm- 
ful effect on the life of the clothing. 


The Covington Mills writes us: 

“After summing up the above and adding the facts, 
that we have continually clean and more even slivers, 
due to non-stripping, we are able to say the Contin- 
uous Stripping Roll is the greatest improvement that 
we know of being made to carding machinery.” 
How this is accomplished is explained in anew 
book just issued. This book describes the card 
stripper, its construction and operation, and 
gives the results of tests in many represen- 
tative mills. Any of our offices will gladly 
send you a copy if requested. 
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Mill Consolidation is 
Favored by Haywood 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Consolida- 
tion of small textile mills and selling 
agencies in the future will be one of 
best means toward stabilizing the 
cotton goods market, according to T. 
Holt Haywood of this city, who 
writes on cotton textiles in the South 
in the current issue of ‘““The Wach- 
ovia.””’ Mr. Haywood has been ac- 
tively engaged in the textile industry 
for a quarter century, and his father, 
grandfather and _  great-grandfather 
were in the same business. 

“One of the difficulties in mer- 
chandising cotton goods today is 
there are so many different units 
manufacturing and so many selling 
agents that it is almost impossible to 
control the output or maintain prices 
at a satisfactory level. ” 


April Production 585,983 
Yards 


The production of cotton cloth in 
American cotton mills during the 
month of April amounted to 585,- 
983,000 square yards, according to 
the estimate of The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, basing its calculation on the 
report of spindle hour activity re- 
leased by the Bureau of the Census 
of the Department of Commerce. 

This total compares with an esti- 
mated output of 575,508,000 in 
March, 1931, and 616,228,000 
square yards in April of last year. 


means MORE PROFIT: 
because BETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREAKS, and 
FASTER PRODUCTLON 


Southern Representatives 


Ralph Gosertt, Creenville, 5. 
Ham cer & Kicby, Gastonia, NAC, 
Benton Plowden, Criffin, Ga. 


GILL LEATHER CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C, Phone 7797 
314 McLachien Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Shambaw Shuttle Co. 

Sipp- Eastwood Corp. i 
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“The Voice of Cotton” Solvay Sales Corp. 23 


Sonoco Products 


Pageant Southern Ry. er 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 36 
750 People in Cast. Brilliant Standar@ Oil Co. of N. J. 
Stanley Works 
Tableaux and Georgeous Costumes. Steel Héddle Mfe. Co. 


Stein, Hall & Co. 


AL FRESCO THEATRE Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc 28 


, Terrell Machine Co. 
Two Night—May 28 and 29. Cn. he 
Textile Development Co. 20 
Thorndike Co 10 
. Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Greatly reduced round trip fares Textile Mill Supply Co, 35 
from all points Southern States. 
One fare plus one-half fare for the U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. ea 
round trip. U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 12 
Universal Winding Co. 29 
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ve Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
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McCampbell Stresses Value of National 
Cotton Week 


The unfurling of the large banner across Broadway at 
Worth Street, announcing National Cotton Week, to be 
celebrated throughout the nation during the first week in 
June, typifies the new feeling of confidence that is mak- 
ing itself felt in every branch of the cotton textile indus- 
try. 

Leavelle McCampbell, president of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, expressed him- 
self as being highly gratified with the splendid co-opera- 
tion accorded by everybody associated in any way with 
the manufacture and distribution of cotton textiles. 

“The campaign now in progress,” said Mr. McCamp- 
bell, “is the logical outgrowth of the splendid work which 
has been done inthe past five years to stablize the indus- 
try. 

“Tt is typical of the new spirit of confidence abroad in 
an industry that has prepared itself by arduous self- 
discipline to face the facts as they exist and to leave no 
obstruction in the path of progress. 

“Evidences that National Cotton Week will go down 
as one of the great events in the history of merchandising 
are not wanting. Although offers of help continue to pour 
in from every corner of the country, promises alone will 
not be sufficient in creating greater interest and en- 
thusiasm on the part of the public. Many prominent 
stores, however, such as Gimbel’s in New York, Litt 
Brothers in Philadelphia, R. H. White in Boston and 
others in ‘every city and town, have taken prompt and 
vigorous action to direct attention to this national event. 

‘Extremely low prices and the many-sided versatility 
of styled merchandise are stressed in the attractive mate- 
rial directed to the consumer which has been prepared 
and forwarded by these distributing organizations. This 
material supplements in a very effective way the official 
bulletins, posters and other feature displays sent out by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., which is sponsoring 
National Cotton Week. 

“Other plans for featuring National Cotton Week in- 
clude window displays, store-wide decorations and demon- 
strations, special sales and many other promotional plans 
which indicate conclusively that retail dealers have ac- 
cepted the idea without reserve and will carry it through 
in an impressive fashion. 
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LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mrc. Co. SACO, ME. 
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Fountains 
For Every Purpose 


If your dealer cannot supply 


you, send his name to us. 
Ask for catalog. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


Haydenville, Mass. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


MERROW 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. O@. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 
and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of plece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati! Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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i COTTON Goops | 


New York.—Trading in the cotton goods markets was 
mainly of a filling in character last week. Day to day 
business covered a moderate yardage in small orders. 
There was little interest in large contracts. Prices on 
gray goods showed some irregularity but were well main- 
tained. Buyers continued to hesitate in filling larger 
needs. Response to some of the lower prices named the 
preceding week on percales and other lines failed to 
stimulate trading to any marked extent. Selling houses 
here are very optimistic for a large business during 
National Cotton Week provided there is no further drop 
in cotton prices. 

Demands for print cloths ran to light quantities, un- 
changed prices being paid for goods, principally for quick 
deliveries. Sheetings and drills continued dull with only 
small sales reported. T wills in one or two constructions 
were in fairly active demand, with sales made for deliv- 
eries as far forward as August. Some odd goods were in 
further demand, and there was a better inquiry in shade 
cloths. The market generally was rather quiet, although 
here and there moderately active interest was uncovered. 

After revising prices on many finished goods it was 
disclosed that purchases were not being made as freely 
as anticipated. In some instances irregularities in quoted 
prices have already developed. 

Reports are current in the trade of some larger sales 
of both all-rayon and of rayon and cotton mixtures that 
are understood to have been made by mills working close- 
ly with a group of buyers. Some centers are reported to 
have secured a very substantial business in this way, al- 
though prices paid are said to have yielded only a narrow 
proht margin and some of the business has been taken 
at lower than current quotations. Some crepes, certain 
twills and taffetas and a number of other cloths were 
reported involved. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 6% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
Brown sheetings, standard | 8 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x6 6 
Ticking, 8-ounce 
Denims ; i 12 


Dress ginghams 


124%4-13% 
Staple ginghams 8 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


I 


Philadelphia, Pa—-Yarn business continued slow last 
week, although a few larger contracts were placed by 
knitters and weavers. Buyers have been slow to show 
interest and the unsettled condition of the cotton market 
kept most large consumers out of the market except for 
small supplies. It is generally believed here that buyers 
will cover their fall needs earlier this year than usual. 
The potential demand is considered good as stocks are 
low in all divisions of the market. Yarn men feel that a 
much stronger demand for yarns will develop as soon as 
the cotton market shows more strength and stability. In 
the meanwhile, buyers evidently feel that they have 
nothing to gain by operating more freely at this time. 

Cotton has reached too many new lows to make for 
even a moderate sized buying movement and from the 
experiences of sellers with customers, it would appear 
that though lower prices seem almost impossible, buyers 
are not to be influenced by the present price appeal and, 
accordingly, mark time, contracting for little more than 
limited quantities to take care of the existing demand for 
finished goods. 

Spinners are holding their quotations as they were a 
week ago. As a matter of fact the last prices given to 
local dealers was just about a week ago. Apparently 
the drop in cotton this week will go unnoticed for the 
time being, but another similar drop may cause spinners 
to take notice of the situation and make some definite 
stand, probably in the form of a rearrangement of prices. 

It is reported by competent representatives of these 
houses that practically nobody has any stocks of cotton 
yarn worth considering. This fits in with a number of 
other reports which have been current here for some 
weeks. On orders placed this spring, quick deliveries 
have been demanded almost uniformly. 

Sales of. underwear yarns represented the week’s 
brighter spots, even in the absence of requests for coarser 
counts for men’s ribbed heavy weights. A bit of interest 
in combed yarns cropped out, a few sales of 38s being 
registered at around 37 cents for singles. 


Southern Sage 30s 24 
: 40s ex. 4 
16s . 18% 50s 4] 
47 
uck Yarns, 3, 4 and 
Os 24% 8 
Southern Two- Ply Chain 10s 18% 
Warps 12s 
lés . 19 
5 | 20 Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
23 wal 
te Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
ply 17 
408 39 Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
40s ex. 33% 15 
Southern Single Skeins 8s, 2, 3 and 4- ply 15%4 
: 17 10s, 1-ply, and 8-ply 16% 
10s 48, 2-plly 17% 
12s _. 16s, 2-ply 18% 
20s, 2-ply 19 
23 8s 17 
noe 24 10s 17% 
30s 24 18 
Southern Two- — Skeins l4s 18 
18% 
16s 19% 24s 21 
20s 20 26s 22 
23 28s 22% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BARBER-COLMAN. 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


SPEED WARPERS. 


/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARP: DRAWING MACHINES , 
HAND KNOTTERS. a. 


BARBER. COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILL., U. A. 


Mass. Greenville S. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


| SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY | 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.; L. FP. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade 8t., Charlotte, N. C. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bldg.. Baltimore, Md.; 
905 Electric Bidg.. Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: 701 Brown-Marx Bidg.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, N. 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.: 2412 
Pinehurst Bivd.. Shreveport, La.: 1515 Sante Fe 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 1126 Post Dispatch Bidg.. 
Houston, Tex.: 524 ‘Alamo Nat'l. Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORPF., 200 Madison Ave., 


New York City. Sou. Reps.: J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Gannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga.: 711 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, Ss. Cc. Sou Reps.: W. I. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
WwW. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 FE. 42nd St., New 
York City. Sou Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; WwW. 
L. Cobb. Greenville, 8. C. 

NOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
a? Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou Reps.: Prank QG. 
North, P.O. Box 644, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank Ww. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N C.: R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.: R. E. 
Buck. Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Chariotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.: 215 
Central Ave., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ASSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., composed of BOW- 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., Fast Corinth, Vt.;: THE 
DANA 8. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; VER- 
MONT SPOOL @& BOBBIN co.., Burlington, vt. 
Sou. Rep.. The McLeod Companies, which are: 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, 
Ga., Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 
C.: ‘Odell Mill Supply Co.., Greensboro, N. C. 


SON CO... THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
oa Cc. Sou . Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
ston-Salem Office: 8S. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave.. Spartanburg, 8. C.; I. L. Brown, a84 Drewery 
St.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mgr. 

BOND CO., CHAS., 617-623 Arch St., Philadel- 
hia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 
. C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, 
Oa. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER . 1? Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: L. Siever, P. O. Box 
240, Charlotte, N. C.; we ‘B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 
St.. Spartanburg, S. C.; J. J. Brown, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Sou. 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., y 
8. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co. Gastonia, N. C.; Russel! A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Texas. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
hia. Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
G J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamley, 1008 Wil- 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., 
1206 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mer. 

F Portson, 110 Tusten St.. Elber- 
ton, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrel! Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane. 
Charlotte Office. 

CHARLOTTE MFG. CO., 1200 S. Mint St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CIBA Co., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8S. C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP Co., Clin- 
ton, lowa. Sou. Re J. Pope, Box 490, At- 
ianta, Ga.;: Luther Knowles, “Hotel "Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
ter, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar 8 8. B. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg.., Greenville. s 
C., Walter F. Woodward, Mer. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries. P. O. Rox 843, 
Greenville, 8. C. Chas. L Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou 
E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses. 242 Forsyth S.W., Atlanta, 
Ww. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, ©., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 
DRAPER, E. S., 1516 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: H B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R. 
A. Wilhelm. Charlotte Office. 


on PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 


ity. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- - 


man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va.. W. Shackelford, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, ‘Sales Mer.. 611 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. 

Sales Mer.. 609 Provident Bide. Chattanooga. 


ae PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 232 W. First St.. Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 232 
W. First St... Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou Reps.: Newman, L. E. Green, 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, Ss. C.; J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, lumbus, Ga 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: M. 718 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga. Tenn. 

tan PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Eimira, WN. Y. 
Sou. ae Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.:; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Oo., Bladenboro, N. C. 

ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 
Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co.. Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581. 
Charlotte, N. CO. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE. New Britain, 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse. Bona Allen Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C. 
A. Letz, Atlanta Office: 8S. D. Berg, 207 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. C.: W. 8S. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 
liams St.. Dallas, Tex.; W. P. Cunningham, P. O. 
Box 1687. Houston. Tex. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia office. 

FORD, CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou Reps. : 
J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co. 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in al! 
principal Southern cities. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co.. Greenville. 

5S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Pranklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. R. Ewing, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1201 s. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston. w. va., W. 
Charlotte, C., P. Coles, Mgr. 
allas, Tex., T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer : 

Tex. E. M. W ; 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
So 


Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. M. Oo. Cc - 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Se ys 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox Mer.: Loulsville, EKy., 
. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn... G. O. Mc- 
farlane, Mger.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
w. J Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. W. PF. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP ©O., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Prank E. Keener, 187 Sprin 
St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercia 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass Sou. Re ; 

amner irby, Gastonia, N. 
Plowden, Griffin. Ga. “i 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED co., G 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters. Mgr. Sales ne HS 
Harrill, Forest City. N. C 

HALTON’'S SONS, THOS., “‘c”’ and 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. ; 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Salem. N. T. Holt Haywood. Mer 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright, 
ng Drabble, Atlanta Office: Fred Dickson, P. O. 
Box 125, Rockingham. N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co.., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
N. C. 


HOU GHTON & CO., BE. F., 240 W. Somerset St. 
Pa. Sou. Reps.: Geo. H. Small and 
Barker, 608 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Ga.; Jas. A. Brittain, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, 


663, Greensboro. N. C.: A. Y. Quitar, 'P. O. Box 
949. New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St.. 8.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou Reps. : M. 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
dD. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr... Atlanta 
Office 


HY ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark, N. J. 
Sou Geo. H. Wooley, dr., 601 E. Morehead 
st... Chariotte. N. C. 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, 

York City. Sou. Reps.: C. P. Burney, 5631 witils 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 

Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. CO. 


KRAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohtlo Sou. 


Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. ITler, P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville, 5. C.; Luke J. Castile, 33 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO., Johnson 
City, N. Y¥. Sou. Office: 519 Johnston Bidg., L. E 
Wooten, V.-Pres. 

LEWIS, JOHN D., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. 
N. ©. (Warehouse). 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MARSTON CO,, JOHN 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant. Saltviile, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. a Pirst Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr... d. W. 
Ivey, and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staples, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.;: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.;: ‘J. Ww. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phile- 

—-> Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 

N. C.;: Don kL. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.. 
Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. Il. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office; J. T. Chase, 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jeffersen Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick 8t., Fayetteville, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 31 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Roy 8. 
Clemons, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. 
5S. C.; L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: J. K. Moore. 
Gaffney. S. C.; H. L. Lanier. Shawmut, Als. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices & 22645 N. Forbis 8st. 
Greensboro, N. C. M. Hunt, Mgr.; Chamber o 
Commerce Bidg., Ss. c.. D. 8. Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. Vv. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
aon E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga. 

enn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C.. New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atianta, Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson; Memphis, 
Tenn, R. H. Bailey; Greensboro, C., 

Canny; New Orleans, La., H. Gill: Richmond. 
Va., W. A. McBride: Augusta, Ga., BE. Moline: St. 
Louis, Mo., J. C. Leonard, Div. Mer., H. J. Steeb 

Cc. L. Fischer; Dallas, Tex., W. B. Mix: Houston. 
Tex., G. C. Polley. 


PARKS-CRAMER OCO., Mass. S6o0u. 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. C.. W. B. Hodge, 
V.-Pres., M. G. Townend, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Reps. : 
W. H. Burnham. O. G. Culpepper and H. 
ers, Charlotte Office; J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355, 
Atianta, Ga. 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Pred H. W 


Sou. Rep.: hite, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. OC. 
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PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Agent. FP. L. Bill. Box 407. 
Lexington. N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall. ed 
merton, C.: R. L. Burkhead. Varner Bidge.. 
ington. NW O 


ROCK WEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga... Wm. FH. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps. : 
Carolina Specialty ©Co., Charlotte, N. Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ly Co., 285 Marietta Bt... Atlanta, Ga.: Young & 
ann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: Bullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mer.: Spar- 
tanburg, C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP... C. G., Graniteville. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8. C. Sou. T. 
Smith, Box 349. Greenville, 8. C.: H. Brown, 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, 301 N. dearicet St.. Dal- 
las, Tex. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
— Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752, Atlanta, 
a 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 


Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. Greenville, 8. C. 


8S K F INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 E. 34th St... New 
York City. Sou. Offices: 598 Peachtree 8t., N.E.. 
Atlanta. Ga., N. Miller, Dist. 1410 Johnston 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. 2102 Jackson Dallas, 
Tex., H. L. Gaddis, Dist. Megr.. Sou. M. H. 
Courtenay, L. H. Batley, G. F. Langevin, ‘Atlanta 
ff_ice; R. W. Franklin, Charlotte Office: R. 
Crull, Paul H. Sisk. G. W. George, Dallas Otnes. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas H Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chemi- 
cal Co.. 1202 Chestnut St Chattanooga. Tenn.: 
Weodward Wight Co.. 451 Howard Ave... New 
Oreans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co Birmingham, 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C. Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STAFFORD CO., THE, Readville. Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Fred H: White, Independence Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 5.W.., 
Atlanta, Ga... H. C. Jones, Mgr.;: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. EB. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & OO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. ©. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 100! Jeft- 
erson Standard Bide... Greensboro. Sidney S. Paine. 
Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep.. Robert A. Morgan, Rome, Ga 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mgr. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1200 8. Mint St., 
Charlotte, N. O. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON .CORP., 2 Park Ave... New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: EB. D. Bryan, 614 E. Wash- 
ington St.“Greenville, 8. C.; J Morton, P. O 
Box 1030, Greensboro, N. C.: W. B. Purse, Provi- 
dent Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South &St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.: Candler Bidg., Atianta. Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
Prederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte Of- 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 


UD 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.;: D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 
536, High Point, N. C.; E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108. Atlanta, Ga.: M. QOusiley,. P. Box 816, 
Greenville, 8. C.; J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


& RING 159 Aborn S8t., 
Providence, R. I. Reps.: ; 
Box 792, C.: O. 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co.., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia ‘Mi Supply Co,, Gastonia, N. C. 
Carolina Mill Supply Co.., Greenville. Ss. C.; Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Pulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte. N. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter. Mgr.; 
520 Angier Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. FP. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office; 
~ = Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

ISCOSE CO., Johnston B! Charlotte, N. 

H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilming . Bou. 
Office: St. Louis, Mo. 
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WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass., 
and Letcester, Mass. Sou. Rep.: George FP. Bahan. 
P. ©. Box 5681, Charlotte, N. oC. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, C., W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 1317 Healey 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P Thomas, 
Charlotte cffice: I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell, 
Atianta off: 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep Webb Durham, 2029 East 
5th St., Charlotte, N 

WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO.. 41 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C 

WoondD’'s SONS CO., T. B., Chambersburg. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.. The McLeod Cos., which are: Atlanta 
Supply Co... 695 Glen St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C. 


Adopt Cotton Standards 


Washington.—Sixty-five “key” sets 
of the universal standards were ap- 
proved for use by American and 
European cotton exchanges and as- 
sociations the next two years, by the 
fourth biennial international cotton 
conference at the United tSates De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The final act of the conference was 
to seal and deposit in the United 
States Treasury the “first reserve 
set’”’ which will be used two years 
hence as the basis for making up new 
“key” sets for distribution among the 
adherents to the international agree- 
ments on universal cotton standards. 

Various European delegates at the 
conference urged the Department of 
Agriculture to endeavor to promote 
improved ginning methods. Depart- 
ment officials replied that an experi- 
mental gin was established recently 
at Stoneville, Miss., to investigate 
ginning methods and to devise im- 
provements. 


Revised Cotton Estimate 


Washington. Revised estimates 
of the 1930 cotton crop made public 
by the Department of Agriculture 
placed the crop at 13,932,000 equiva- 
lent. 500-pound bales as compared 
with 14,828,000 bales in 1929, while 
actual ginnings for 1930 totaled 13.,- 
931,597 equivalent 500-pound bales, 
as compared with 14,825,949 bales 
in 1929, 

Revised statistics placed the area 
in cultivation July 1 last year at 46,- 
078,000 acres, and the area picked 
at 45,091,000 acres, with the yield 
of lint cotton being 147.7 pounds per 
acre. In 1929 the area in cultivation 
July 1 was 47,067,000 acres, that 
picked was 45,793,000 acres and the 
yield per acre wsa 155.0 pounds. 

The revised area of cotton picked 
in 1930, by States, follows: 

Virginia, 89,000: North Carolina, 
1,643,000; South Carolina, 2,173,- 
000; Georgia, 3,863,000; Florida, 
120,000; Missouri, 369,000; Ten- 
nessee, 1,225,000; Alabama, 3,770,- 
000; Mississippi, 4,243,000; Louisi- 


ana, 2,110,000; Texas, 16,950,000; 
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Oklahoma, 3,997,000: 
908,000; New Mexico, 127,000; Ari- 
zona, 215,000; California, 270,000: 
all other States, 19,000. 

The reduction in 1930 cotton 
yields was reported by the depart- 
ment to have been 47.1 per cent of 
a normal or full crop. In 1929 the 
reported reduction was 43.8 per cent; 
1928, 36.4 per cent; and in 1927, 
38.5 per cent. 

Drought was responsible for more 
than half of the 1930 yield reduction, 
being placed at 27.7 per cent for the 
cotton belt proper. Loss from this 
cause was the greatest in 20 years for 
which these reports had been made. 

Boll weevil damage was exception- 
ally low with a loss fixed at 5 per 
cent. This was the lowest figure for 
any year with the exception of 1925, 
since weevil invasion of the cotton 
belt was completed. The 1929 loss 
was 13.3 per cent. 

Damage attributed to excessive 
moisture was 2.8 per cent, compared 
with 7.2 in 1929 and 7.3 in 1928 
“Other climatic’ causes, including 
floods, frost, heat, and hot winds, 
contributed 6.3 per cent of the total 
loss. 

Foreign cotton produced reported 
to date for 1930-1931 was 8,043,000 
bales of 478 pounds, compared with 
7,879,000 bales for 1929-1930 and 
8,382,000 for 1928-1929. Countries 
included in these figures usually pro- 
duce about 70 per cent of the total 
foreign 


Arkansas, 3.- 


Gain in New England Mill 
Operations 


Boston, Mass. The textile indus- 
try in New England, as measured by 
the power takings of mills served by 
the New England Power Association, 
has been showing considerable im- 
provement Iduring the last severa 
months. 

Betterment in operations is par- 
ticularly significant in the woolen and 
worsted industry. In January mills 
in the latter lines reached their low 
point in power consumption using 76 
per cent of the average monthly tak- 
ings for the past three years. In 
March and April, however, these 
mills were consuming 124 per cent of 
the average monthly takings, the 
highest point in the past four years. 

In the cotton industry, figures 
compiled by the power company 
show that 18 cotton mills which 
reached a low taking point of 64 per 
cent last August have improved their 
operations since and last month con- 
sumed 91 per cent of the average 
monthly takings of the past three 
years. 
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Mill Village Activities 


kdited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


Kershaw, S. C.—Kershaw Cotton Mills 


B. C. Baker, superintendent, was formerly an over- 
seer in the Lancaster Mills, merited a promotion and in 
keeping with that company’s policy, got it by being 
transferred to Kershaw a few years ago, when E. Lee 
Skipper was transferrd to Fort Mill as general super- 
intendent. 

Mr. Baker is as strong an advocate of education, as is 
Mr. Gordon Cobb, of Lancaster, and I heard several lead- 
ing mill men at Lancaster say that they owed their suc- 
cess to night school, and the patient teaching of Mr. 
Baker. 

This condition prevails in Kershaw the same as at 
Lancaster, and in every other up-to-date Southern cotton 
mill. Night classes and I. C. S. courses are popular 
almost everywhere, with superintendents and overseers 
teaching and doing all in their power to help worthy, 
ambitious young men. 

Mr. Baker is school trustee and received 201 of the 
202 votes cast in the mill village for that office. He has 
succeeded in having a fine new school building erected, 
and we attended one of the nicest entertainments by the 
school that we have seen anywhere. 

The stage was nicely decorated with sweet peas and 
potted plants, and the children carried out the program 
with great credit to all concerned. In humorous recita- 
tions calling for quite a bit of dramatic effort, J. B. 
Payne, Margie Hunter, and Arthur Smith, were truly 
excellent. 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

The mill reservoir, bordered with gorgeous scarlet 
Flanders poppies, with a footing of the dwarf, yellow 
California poppies is a lovely sight, enhanced by a 
cooling system that sprays the water up in a mist to 
catch and hold sunbeams that sparkle like jewels. 

Three years ago Mr. Baker bought two dozen fine red 
and yellow cannas, that have multiplied till he will have 
enough this fall for every home in the village, and still 
have his lovely border by the fence and the mill. 

We could just go on and on telling of the many inter- 
esting things and people at Kershaw Mill, but will stop 
by giving a list of those fine overseers, second hands and 
section men, who were all interested in getting a mill 
paper, published in the South by Southern people who 
are interested in the South. 

Day OVERSEERS 

M. A. Crolley, carder; L. T. Bowers, second hand; 
W. J. Tucker, card grinder; L. F. Adams, spinner, A. 
J. Ellis, section man; T. E. Lattimore, weaver, C. T. 
Cato, second hand; J. B. Payne, V. C. Twitty, W. A. 
Russell. and D. A. Criminger, section men—are working 
up. J. M. Outen, in cloth room. E. B. Chandler, master 
mechanic. 

NicHot Men Wuo TAKE THE BULLETIN 

J. E. Deaton, overseer spinning; O. W. Horton and 
Harvey Twitty, second hands; H. E. Conyers, overseer 
weaving, F. I. Gardner, L. E. Criminger, Zelotes Carter, 
and A. M. Coates, section men. 

I don’t seem to have any record for the night carding, 
and am wondering if we missed it. 


But we had a grand time, and enjoyed every minute 
at Kershaw Cotton Mills. 


Gastonia, N. ¢. Smyre Mills Busy Bee 
Girls Club Showers a Bride 


What grand affairs are pulled off in the Smyre Mill’s 
new Community Building. “Aunt Becky” had the honor 
of attending the Mother’s Club birthday party some time 
ago, and Monday evening of last week, attended a charm- 
ing party given by the Busy Bee Girls Club, in honor of 
a member, Miss Edrie Thompson, who recently became 
the bride of Mr. LeRoy Hevener, in a solemn ceremony 
performed in the church. 

The bride received some lovely and useful gifts of 
linen, silver and glassware, and it was enough to make 
other girls look serious, wistful and determined. 

Aunt Becky, as guest of honor, received a vase of mag- 
nificent roses grown by Mrs. Marshall Dilling, leader of 
the club, and a wonderful leader she is. 

We are always glad to see young people happily in 
love and embarking on the sea of matrimony unafraid of 
the storms of life. 

But sometimes when the matrimonial bark fails to 
reach the Harbor of Happiness, there are often broken 
hearts, shattered ideals, wrecked homes, bitter regrets and 
separation, all of which we are sorry to see. 

And yet, separation is often the only solution—the only 
remedy for a sad mistake. Separation is not always a 
disgrace. It is sometimes necessary in order to keep 
one’s self-respect. 

What we do object to, is hasty, impulsive marriages, 
with the thought in mind that “we can quit if we don’t 
like married life.” 

Marriage is a solemn and sacred service that should 
not be regarded lightly. We understand that another of 
the club girls is to have a brilliant church wedding soon. 
In fact we saw the bridesmaids dresses, and they are 
lovely. 

It is always a great pleasure to visit Smyre Mills and 
Superintendent and Mrs. Marshall Dilling, whose hospi- 
table home and hearts are always open to us. 

We have a large number here reading the Bulletin. 
thanks to the hearty co-operation of Mr. Dilling. And 
by the way, we saw him direct a “moving sunt” that was 
as thrilling as a baseball game. Saw him and his men 
take cards through a door that were several inches wider 
than the door. How? That will have to be demonstrat- 
ed. So if anyone has a problem like that, send for Mr. 
Dilling. Several cards are being added to the equip- 
ment. 

SMYRE Mitt No. | 

J. P. Dagenhart is overseer carding; D. A. Myers, 
overseer spinning; J. L. Huggins, R. L. Reid, and S. B. 
Carter, section men. C. L. Lail, night carder, and R. B. 
Moody, night spinner. 


SMYRE Mixx No. 2 
N. W. Holland, overseer carding, with C. B. Short. 
R. L. Clary, and Fred Caldwell section men. 
At night, J. F. Deviney, overseer carding and A. W. 
Hinson section man; R. W. Frye, overseer spinning, 
F. J. Justice, section man in finishing department. 


A 
| 


| 

| 
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Lockhart, S. C.—Monarch Mills, Lockhart 
Plant 


Here is another mill with a first class machine shop, 
where all kinds of supplies and needed repairs can be 
made quickly, and perfectly, saving thousands of dollars 
every year. 

The spinning frames have had an upper deck added for 
double roving and the work all done at the plant. They 
are making the same numbers of yarn from 3-hank double 
as they made on 350-single; draft, 15 in.; some frames 
draft 22 inches on 2-hank. There are 25,000 spindles. 
It was truly interesting to hear Superintendent F. D. 
Lockmon describe this. 

He doesn’t let grass grow under his feet any more 
than he lets hair grow on his head! He has initiative and 
creative genius, and delights to tackle and conquer a 
thing generally considered impossible. 

In the spinning room improvements, he has an able 
assistant in his brother, John S. Lockmon, overseer, who 
is also a genius, and grows more stuff on his small lot 
than most people grow on several acres. Also raises 
chickens, bull dogs and prize fighters! 

Yes sir, his only son, Reid, is winning fame as a boxer. 
Has a record of 50 matches and has never been knocked 
out yet. Fought 8 rounds with a strong opponent in 
Spartanburg, Monday night, and made a draw. Both 
sagged over the rope unable to go on, though 
neither was licked. If Reid takes proper care of himself 
and trains by directions of his manager, he will be 
among the champions later on. 

Superintendent Lockmon showed me a new cotton 
chute that was being built and how three pickers were 
added together to improve the cotton before sending it 
to the cards. 

But gee! The weaving was what took my eye. So 
many improvements made, and the looms simply flying 
and not a one stopped. 240 40-inch looms, 26 years old, 
making 165 picks per minute. 

In another weave room there were new looms going 
still faster. Weavers run from 78 to 84 looms easier 
than we ran six or eight 30 years ago. Not one would 
agree to go back to the old way. In this room of 412 
looms, five weavers, seven battery hands and four section 
men are all the employes. . 

The mill is one of the nicest and cleanest in the South. 
Runs full time. Same overseers as in the past, except 
in carding. J. H. Hallman, overseer of carding here for 
many years, has resigned and has a position with one of 
the Bessemer City, N. C. mills. (The Bulletin made a 
mistake in reporting this change.) 

THE SLASHER Room 

Superintendent Lockmon truly believes in perfection, 
and contends that slashing is one of the most important 
processes of cloth manufacturing. 

On every one of the several slashers, there is a “Brit- 
ton’s sizeometer”——a very sensitive and accurate indica- 
tor of uniformity. If the warp is too dry, too wet, too 
thinly or too thickly sized, this wonderful “clock” tells 
accurately that something is wrong. When everything 
is right, the hand stand at even pressure. 

W. J. Britton, who invented the “sizeometer’’ is super- 
intendent of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Lockhart is a beautiful place now,—and fish are plen- 
tiful, 

Of course, we visited our good friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
John S. Lockman. Their cook, Irene, a nice colored 
girl who has been with them nine years, asked us to 
attend services that night at her church. and we did. 

A colored brother from Detroit (but a Southern prod- 
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uct) certainly preached a good sermon and warned his 
audience against communism and other harmful propa- 
ganda, which he declared menaced American government. 
He begged his hearers to stay in the South, stick to their 
white folks, and to be always truthful, honest, and 
worthy of trust. He was witty as could be, too, and was 
altogether interesting. 

Camden, S. C.—Two Nice Cotton Mills And 
Many Tourist Hotels And Lodgings 
“The LaFayette Cedar Planted During His Visit 
Here in 1825,” is the inscription on a large cedar in 
front of the court house, and one of the first things we 

noticed. 

It had been several years since we visited Camden, and 
there have been so many improvements that we were 
amazed. Paved streets everywhere. Magnificent homes 
and buildings of every kind,—fine churches and schools 
and flowers in wonderful profusion and many varieties 

some entirely new to us. 

HERMITAGE MILLS 

Here we found that all the beauty and progress didn't 
stop in town. Hermitage Mill office, grounds and village 
are very attractive in spring attire. 

The management here always gives us a cordial wel- 
come and hearty co-operation in our work. Its a pleas- 
ure to talk with Mr. R. B. Pitts, president and treasurer, 
who has a high regard for his people, and believes sin- 
cerely that there is an abundance of genuine Christianity 
in mill churches. 

Mr. C. H. Zemp, secretary, is a thoroughbred gentle- 
man whose genial smile radiates good will and happiness. 
We like him.—and not just because he complimented 
‘Aunt Becky” on her writings. 

S. L. Crolley, superintendent, is still unattached, but 
he'll surely get caught in the matrimonial net sooner or 
later, and make some girl happy. He deserves the best. 

OVERSEERS 

J. T. Jordan is overseer carding and spinning, and has 
his second wife, a charming Christian lady whom we were 
pleased to meet. Mr. Jordan has always invited us to 
his home when we were in his territory——and about the 
next thing he said after “howdy” was, “| want you to 
go to my home. You must meet my wile.” 

Mr. Jordan has for several years been deeply interest- 
ed in church and Sunday school work, and is superin- 
tendent of the Baptist Sunday school, which is making a 
fine record for attendance and interest. Not only this 
but he is one man in a thousand who reads his Bible and 
holds family prayer before retiring. 

Mrs. Jordan is a leader in good works too, and is 
especially interested in the Woman’s Missionary Society. 

Daisy, a pretty daughter by his first wife, and three 
children by his last wife, make up this lovely family. 

W. A. Case and H. F. Lynch are second hands in card- 
ing, and P. E. Crolley, in spinning; J. P. Lankford, tying- 
in man. 

C. L. Leopard is overseer weaving; T. C. Ramsey, 
overseer cloth room; C. L. Gardner, outside. 

At night, W. B. Dial is carder; R. R. Templeton, spin- 
ner, and G. C. Davis, weaver. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. T. C. Ramsay, 
Mrs. R. R. Templeton, and Bill Templeton, an eighth- 
grade student and a wide-a-wake boy. Bill has read 


many of “Aunt Becky’s” books, and admires the writer 
so much that he wanted to order a brass band to sere- 
nade us, strew flowers for us to walk on, or something! 
He thought Camden ought to do something when “Aunt 
Becky” was a guest in her borders! 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


WAN TED—Overseer 
(Carolina mill. State record of past em- 


FOR SALBE—2—250 H. P. Manning Type, 
Quick Steaming Boilers. In good condi- 


Spinning for 


tion Dismantied to make room “tor ployment references, and wages ex- 
large equipment. P. H. Hanes Knitting pected in first letter All applications 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C confidential Address “Spinner, care 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—First Class Boss Weaver who 
has had actual experience in weaving WANTED—Position as overseer or second 
Print Cloth, Drills, and Twills. We hand in twisting, spooling, warping and 
want nothing but a first class man, no winding. 16 years experience. $l years 
others need apply. Send references with of age Married. Strictly sober. Good 
first application. Address M. G., care references. Address J. A., care Southern 
Southern Textile Bulletin. Textile. Bulletin. 


Classified Rates 
Effective April 23, 1931 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


18 West Fourth St. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Talks on Bleaching to 
Feature Meeting 


Atlanta, Ga—rTalks on chlorine 
bleaching, peroxide bleaching and 
use of hydrosulphites in the textile 
dye house will feature the meeting of 
textile chemists, dyers, finishers and 
bleachers to be held in Columbus on 
June 13. 

The following committee was chos- 
en at a meeting held here recently 
to arrange for the Columbus session. 

C. A. Jones, Georgia Tech.; W. C. 
Jackson, Lowell Bleachery, Griffin, 
Ga.: E. A. Feimster, Eagle and Phe- 
nix Mill, Columbus, Ga.; W. F. 
Christman, Russell Manufacturing 
Co., Alexander City; M. T. Johnson, 
Hillside Mills, LaGrange, Ga.: C. B. 
Ordway, Auburn, Ga. 

Hibbard S. Busby, director of the 
textile school at Georgia Tech., was 
chairman of the Atlanta meeting, 
while Mr. Ordway was secretary. 
Viscose Increases Roanoke 

Output 

Roanoke, Va.—The Viscose Com- 
pany will add five more working days 
a week, effective May 31, thus bring- 
ing the total to 45 hours in the Roa- 
noke plant, or three under normal, 
it was announced by H. C. Neren, 
manager. 

The employes have been working 
with curtailed schedules for some 
months. On May 11, the working 
schedule was increased 15 per cent, 
or an average of five hours a week 
more for employes. 


DuPont Shows Printed 
Chiffons 


An early showing of printed chif- 
fons in fast colors, designed for the 
warm spring and summer months, 
was recently featured in one of the 
boardwalk windows of the DuPont 
Exhibit at Atlantic City. A season- 
able atmosphere was given to this 
display by the May-pole arrangement 
of lengths of the figured materials, 
with models wearing dresses of these 
variously colored fabrics holding the 
“streamers.” The chiffons shown in 
this display were printed and finish- 
ed by the United States Finishing 
Company, New York. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| 
| 
| 
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The Charlotte Special Cylinder Fillet differs from other 
clothing in that it combines the best features of the older 
types of clothing with the stripless feature of the straight 


wire fillet 
our 


Charlotte Special Card Clothing 


This clothing should receive your care- 


rr 


: ful consideration and be given a trial Write us for names of mills who are 
Price the same as ordinary card cloth- using this clothing 
ing 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


FOR FINER FABRICS Yours for the Asking i 


this $1,000,000 Service 


W vandotte Textile Alkalies can frequently increase That's what it is—as advertised Although it has taken us 
? ° a little more than a century to gradually build it Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 


The extra touch of quality added by the use of 


the value of textile products. W yvandotte preserves As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 


This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 


Wyandotte is made by the world’s largest manu- problems. 
| facturers of specialized cleaning materials, and is Sizing Compeunds Our Products 
| the result of many years careful Sizing Gums 
| For weighting and finish- Sizing Compounds 
| study of the textile industry's re- ftemers 
ing all textiles 
quirements. Soluble Oils 
A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrines 
r from your Supply Man ; 
Orde om you S PPply » OF Asace Gum Colors 
F | Dighton Artificial Gum Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
: | | Liquid Chlorine 
| | Chlorine Lime 
| -osin Size 
| Rosin Size (Bleaching Powder) 
| Caustic Soda 
Quality and Service | 
Textile Alkalies 


{ | Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


| 

| 

| | Chemists to the Textile Industry 

| The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. | Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
| | New York Boston 


4) 

| 
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Of Interest To Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted and issued Patent No. 1.773.783 
to Howard Bros. Mig. Co., Worcester, Mass., covering its Card Clothing foundation. 


Claims for this foundation: 
1.—It resists stretching while in use so that when once on the card properly installed, 
it stays “put.” 


2.—-It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any other foundation of similar 
manufacture. 


3.—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to its make-up. 


Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN MILLS. Can your card cloth- 
ing manufacturer make this statement? 


Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service Shop in the South. Full lines of | 
stock are carried on hand for immediate shipment. Flats and licker-ins on hand for 
loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 
Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


We have the latest equipment for moving, 


We 
flyer pressers, fluted steel rolls, lifting 


Tin 


We repair steel rolls, spindles and 
flyers. 


We overhaul cotton mill machinery 


re-arranging and erecting cotton mill 
We make rings to fit any spinning 


manufacture roving spindles, . Fra me or twister in t he world 
Whatever material you spin or twist, whether cot- 
- ton, silk, rayon, wool, linen, asbestos or jute, what- 
: ever make of machinery you use, whether Ameri- 
can or foreign — there's a DIAMOND FINISH 
: Ring to fit the process and the machine. Amon 

our 935 sizes and styles, there are rings to fill 


is and bushings. 


f all kinds. : every replacement need in your mill. It will PAY 
; you to standardize on DIAMOND FINISH. Send 
sample, or sketch for quotation. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 4 ( ) 
We manufacture, Overhaul and Re pair 4 Mass. 
Cotton Miil M ac hinery e 
H. MONTY, P. S. MONTY, 
“| SPINNING RING CO 


| | 
| SPINNING | 
r BE | ; | 
‘ 
F . be | | 
| | SS 
| 
a 
| 
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